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PREFACE. 



This Grrammar has little claim to noveltj, 
being in all respects the same as ** Mary's 
Grammar^" excepting that it is adapted to 
boys instead of girls, and for that purpose it 
has been found necessary, not only to change 
the names from the feminine to the masculine 
gender, but also frequently to make the 
illustrations more suitable to the ideas and 
habits of boys. This alteration was suggested 
to the author by several very competent 
judges, with the view of rendering the book 
more generally useful, by introducing it into 
boys' schools. For this purpose a series of 
questions and answers have been added. 
This is intended merely as an indication to 
the teacher in regard to the manner of ex- 
amining his pupils, who should, as much as 
possible, be left to answer according to their 
own ideas, and in their own words. 
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PART THE FIEST. 



NOUNS. 
Lesson L 



A LITTLE boy was sitting oiie day with a 
book in his hand, whjch he was studying with 
a woe-begone countenance, when bis master 
Mr. Thompson came into the room. " Why, 
Willy !*' said he, " what is the matter ? Your 
book is not very entertaining, I fear." 

*^ No, indeed it is not," replied the child, 
who could scarcely help crying; " I never 
read such a stupid book ; and look," added 
he, pointing to the pencil-marks on thq page, 
" what a long hard lesson I have fo learn 1" 

Mr. Thompson took up the book, and ob- 
served that the lesson marked out for him to 
learn was not the beginning of the Grammar. 

" No," said Willy, " the beginning is all 
about the letters of the alphabet, and spel- 
ling ; but I am sure I know my letters^ 
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vowels^ and consonants too^ and I can spell 
pretty well: so I was told I might begin 
here," and he pointed out the place to Mr. 
Thompson, who read as follows : — " There 
are in the English language nine sorts of 
words, or parts of speech: article, noun, 
pronoun, adjective, verb, adverb, preposition, 
conjunction, and inteijection." 

When WiUy had finished, he said, " Well, 
sir, is not all that nonsense?" 

. ** No, my dear ; but it is difficult for you to 
understand, so you may skip over that. Let 
us see what follows.'* Willy seemed much 
pleased, and Mr. Thompson continued read- 
ing. " An article is a word prefixed to nouns 
to point them out, and show how far their 
signification extends." 

'' Well, that is as bad as the rest ; and 
if it is not real nonsense, it is nonsense to 
me at least, for I cannot understand it ; so 
pray let us skip over that too," 

^^ Let us see if something easier comes 
next," said his master, smiling, and he went on 
reading. " * A noun is the name of any thing 
that exists : it is therefore the name of any 
person, place^ or thing.' I think you can un- 
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derstand that. Now what is your brother's 
name?" 

« Charles," repKed Willy. 

^^ Well then, Charles is a noun, because it 
is a name ; it is the name of a person." 

** And am 7 a noun as well as Charles ?" 

" / is not your name," replied Mr. Thomp- 
son ; " when I call you I do not say, * Come 
here, V " 

** Oh no ; you say, * Come here, William.' " 

^^ Then William jis a noun, because it is 
your name," 

"But sometimes you say, ' Coine here, 
child ; ' is child a noun as well as William ? " 

" Yes, because you are called child as well 
as William." 

" And when I am older I shall be called a 
boy, and not a child ; and is boy a noun too ? " 

" Yes, every name is a noim." 

" Then father is a noun, and mother is a 
noun, and Sophy is a noun, and baby is her 
other noun, because it is her other name; 
and John and George. Oh, what a number 
of nouns ! Well, I think I shall imderetand 
nouns at last ; " and his countenance began 
to brighten up. 

B 2 
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" There are plenty of other nouns/' said 
Mr. Thompson. " Sheep and horses, cats and 
dogs, in short, the names of all animals, are 
jiist as much nouns as the names of persons." 

" But the Granmiar does not say so, sir?" 

^^ It is true that it does not mention animals ; 
but when it says that a noun is the name of 
any thing that exists, animals certainly exist, 
so they are nouns." 

** Well, I think the Grammar ought to 
have said persons and animals." 

" Or it might have said animals alone : for 
persons are animals, you know, William." 

** Oh yes, I know that men, women, and 
children are all animals ; and they are nouns, 
as well as geese and ducks, woodcocks and 
turkeys : oh 1 and my pretty blackbird too ; 
and I suppose the names of ugly animals, 
such as rats and frogs, and toads, and spiders, 
are nouns also?" 

** Certainly," replied Mr. Thompson ; " but 
look, Willy, the Grammar says that the name 
of a place is also a noun." 
What place, sir?" 

All places whatever. A town is the 
name of a place that people live in." 
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" Yes,** said Willy ; " so London^ and 
Hampstead, and York are nouns ; but a house 
is a place people live in too." 

^^ Therefore Jumse is a noun as well ad 
town. What is this place we are now sitting 
incaUed?" 

^* It is called a room ; so room is the name 
of a place to sit in, and stable a place to keep 
horses in, and dairy a place to keep milk and 
butter in; and they are all nouns. And 
cupboard is a noun, because it is the name 
of a place to keep tea and sugar, and Cups 
and saucers in." 

" Certainly," replied his master. 

^^ Then the hotise and the garden, and the 
church and the ^Idsy are nouns ? What great 
nouns!" exclaimed Willy; "and are little 
places nouns?" 

" Certainly ; this little box is a place to 
hold sugar-plums in, therefore box is a 
noun ; and the key-hole of the door is a place 

to put the key in, so key-hole is a noun." 

** And drawer is a noun,* I am q[uite sure, 
for it is a place you keep my copy-books in. 
But I think the key-hole of the lock, and the 

B 3 
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box for sugar-plumsy ore more like tilings 
than places?" 

" They are both; for things that are made 
to hold something, such as a drawer and a box, . 
are also places, especially if they are made for 
the purpose of keeping the things safe." 

" Oh yes," said Willy ; " your desk is 
a place where you keep your letters so 
carefully; you know we are never allowed 
to touch any thing in it. Then there is the 
tea-chest, which is a place and a thing too. 
It is a very pretty thing and a very safe 
place, for it is always kept locked. Oh, I 
begin to like nouns, they make me think of 
so many pretty things." 

^^ I am glad to hear it, my dear; but I 
think we have had enough of them to-day. 
We shall find plenty to say on nouns for a 
second lesson." 

CONTINUATION OF NOUNS. 
Lesson IL 

The following day little Willy brought his 
Grammar with a much more cheerful coun- 
tenance. 
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" Well, my dear," said Mr. Thompson, *• I 
am glad to see jour face is not quite so long 
as it was at the beginning of your last lesson." 

*^ Oh, no; it is quite a different thing now 
that you talk to me about my Grammar, and 
explain it to me." 

^* I do not promise, Willy, that it will be 
always entertaining. We cannot learn with- 
out taking pains; but if you understand 
what is taught you, the pains are not very 
painful," said he, smiling. 

** Well, you have now learnt that nouns 
are the names of persons and of places ; but 
the Grammar says that they are also the 
names of things." 

'^ Oh yes, I understand that, without any 
pains at all; do pray, sir, let me tell you 
what things are nouns." 

'^ I hope you do not mean to name them 
all," said^Mr. Thompson ; ** for as you know 
that every thing is a noun, you would never 
have finished," 

** Oh no, I cannot name every thing in the 
whole world ; only some of those Iknow best. 
Table is a noun, and chair, and stool, and 
my bat,' and my ball too: — but," suddenly 
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interrupting himself^ he cried, "if every 
thing is a noun, what can the other parts of 
speech be?" 

** The name of every thing is a noun, my 
dear ; but not every word. The words far 
and pretty^ for instance, are not nouns." 

"No," said Willy; "for the words for 
and pretty are neither persons, places, nor 
things ; so they cannot be nouns. When I 
want to find out a noun I must think of a 
person, place, or thing." 

" And then you must also name it," added 
Mr. Thompson. 

" Well, but if I were to teach my sister 
Sophy grammar — I mean when she is a little 
older — do you know how I should set about 
it?" 

" No, indeed, I cannot guess," said Mr. 
Thompson, smiling : " but I should be curi- 
ous to know what new method you have 
discovered, after such a profound study of 
grammar as you have made." 

"Nay, flir, do not laugh at me, said 
Willy, half vexed. 

" Well, come, let me hear what your me- 
thod is?" 
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« Why, then, I should tell Sophy that a 
noun is the name of every thing, and then it 
would be done at once ; tar when she knew 
that every thing was a noun, there would be 
nothing more to learn about it." 

" Your method," said Mr. Thompson, " is 
the most simple ; but do you not think that 
if she learnt it thus all at once, she might 
forget it all at once, also ? Do you not think 
that all we have said about nouns, and the 
dividing them into classes of persons, places, 
and things, has helped to fix them in your 
memory r 

" So it has, sir, I should not have remem- 
bered half so well what a noun was, if we 
had not talked of so many, and found out 
whether they belonged to persons, places, or 
merely to things." 

" When you speak of one noun only," said 
Mr. Thompson, ^^it is called singular, be- 
cause it means one single thing — as a horse, 
or a box, or a chair; but if you speak of 
more than one, it is called plural" 

" Yes, I know that," said Willy ; « but 
look, sir r there is a singular noun, called a 
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carriage, coming trotting down the hill so 
fast!" 

" Does the carriage trot, my dear?" 

" Oh no, I mean the horses ; but you know 
they are nouns too, as well as the carriage, 
only they are pluraL Horses are nouns, be- 
cause they are the names of animals ; and a 
carriage is a noun, because it is the name of 
a place — or of a thing," said he, interrupt- 
ing himself; '' but it is certainly not the 
name of a person." 

"But," said Mr. Thompson, "there are 
some persons in the place, perhaps?" 

"Yes," replied Willy, "a carriage is a 
place that holds people, and boxes, and parcels 
too ; and now I see a gentleman and a lady, 
and they are nouns, because they are persons ; 
but I cannot see inside to know whether 
there are any parcels." 

" And do you hear the sound of the car- 
riage wheels ? " 

" Yes, that I do," replied he ; " it makes 
a fine noise, the horses are trotting so fast I " 

** Well, then, noise is a noun ; for what- 
ever you can hear is a noun : and you can 
hear a noise." 
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Willy looked astonished. " Then/* said 
he, " nouns are not only things of all kinds, 
but other words besides ; for noise and sound 
are not things, at least not like common 
things, such as chairs and tables." 

" That is true ; they are of a different kind, 
but still they are things. Whatever you can 
hear, see, taste, smell, or feel, is a noun. Do 
you not say, a loud noise is a very disagree- 
able thing — a sweet smell is a pleasant 
thing? Sound and smell are therefore things; 
these nouns are certainly rather more difficult 
for you to understand, than those which you 
call common nouns ; but you must take pains 
to remember that whatever we discern by 
any of our five senses is a noun." 

*^ Our five senses I " repeated Willy ; " those 
are seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
feeling." 

^* And by what sense do you discern those 
nouns which you call common, such as tables 
and chairs?" 

" Why, we see tables and chairs, and we 
can touch them too if we please ; so w« know 
them by two senses, seeing and feeling," 
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" And we discern a sound by the sense of 
hearing," 

" Then," said Willy, " thunder is a noun, 
because I can hear it ; and lightning is a noun, 
because I can see it; and you, sir, are a 
noun over and over again ; for first, you are a 
person, then I can see you, and feel you 
when I touch you, and hear you when you 
speak." 

*^ There is another sort of noun," said 
Mr. Thompson, " which is not perceived by 
any of the senses, and is discerned by the 
understanding alone. Virtue, honesty, great" 
ness, goodness, wickedness, are nouns of this 
description." 

"Well!" exclaimed Willy, "I never 
should have supposed those words to have 
been nouns. Surely they are not the names 
of things?" 

** Not of bodily things, which we can see, 
or feel, or perceive by any of our senses ; 
but they are things, which we can under- 
stand the meaning of. If I say ' happiness ' 
is the reward of a good conscience,* you un- 
derstand what I mean by happiness ? " 

** Oh, yes," replied Willy. " It is some- 
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thing we like very much — that everybody 
likes. Happiness gives us joy, and pleasure, 
and all sorts of good things." 

" And what is goodness ? " inquired his 
master. 

*' Goodness is doing every thing right," 
said Willy ; " v^sidigrecLtness is somcfthing very 
large." 

« Or greatness," said his father, " may re- 
late not to the body, but to the mind. The 
poet Pope was a very great poet, though he 
was a very little man." 

" But," said Willy, " you say that we can- 
not perceive these nouns by our senses, and 
yet I am sure that I can feel happiness, and 
kindnessy and gratitude^ and all those difficult 
nouns which belong to the mind." 

*^ What you feel," replied Mr. Thompson, 
** are sensations of the mind, but we cannot 
touch such nouns, nor perceive them by any 
of our bodily senses, as we do tables or 
chairs." 

"Oh, no; certainly," said Willy, "it is 
quite a different sort of feeling. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q/ What is a noun ? 

A. It is a name. 

Q. Of what is it the name ? 

A. It is the name of a person, place, or thing. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. John is a noun, because it is the name of a person. 
School-room is a noun, because it i» the name of a place. 
Table is a noun, because it is the name of a thing. 

Q. Are all animals, vegetables, and minerals nouns ? 

A, Yes, because they are all names. 

Q. Give examples of each class. 

A, First, Animals : — Dog, horse, lion, whale, lobster, 
crow, lark, worm, snake. 

Secondly, Vegetables-: — Tree, cabbage, rose, thi&tle, 
grass, fruit. 

Thirdly, Minerals : — Earth, stones, coals, iron, silver. 

Q. How do we discern these nouns ? 
. A. By our five senses, and by our understanding. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, Apple is a noun, which I can see, feel, and taste. 
Wind is a noun ; I can both feel and hear. Lightning 
is a noun ; I can see. Water is a noun, which I can see, 
feel, and taste. 

Q. Are there any nouns which we cannot discover by 
the senses? 

A, Yes, those which belong to the mind, 

Q. Give examples. 

A, Virtue, happiness, friendship, anger, sorrow, fear. 

Q. How do we form an idea of things ? 

A, By our understanding alone, which makes us com- 
prehend their meaning. 

Q. Do we not feel sorrow, fear, love, &c. ? 

A. Not by our bodily senses, but we feel them by the 
sensations of the mind. 

Q. Is every thing that exists a noun ? 

A, Yes, every thing, whether it relates to body or 
mind. 
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PRONOUNS. 

Lesson III. 

"Well, Willy," said Mr. Thompson, the 
following day, "what difficult lesson of 
grammar have you to learn now ? " 

" Oh, my grammar is not half so difficult 
as it was," replied Willy. 

" Or as you thought it was, my dear." 

"Yes, but, indeed, it was very difficult 
till you explained it to me : now let me see 
what comes after nouns ;" and he read, — " ^ A 
pronoim is a word put instead of a noun, to 
avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word.' I do not undertand that at all, sir." 

" I will tell you a story which will make 
you understand it." Willy's eyes brightened 
at the thought of a story ; but Mr. Thompson 
told him it would consist of only a few 
phrases, to explain the pronoun. "There 
was a little boy, and the boy climbed up a 
tree, for the boy wanted to gather some 
cherries. So the boy laid hold of the 

c^2 
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branches, but the boy was so busy gathering 
the cherries, that the boy lost his hold ; so 
the boy fell to the ground, and the boy waa 
very much hurt." 

" What a number of boys you have said," 
observed Willy, •^ and yet there was but one." 

"And is it not tiresome," replied Mr. 
Thompson, " to hear the same word repeated 
80 often ? " 

" Yes ; why do you not say the boy climbed 
up the tree, and he gathered cherries, and he 
fell down and hurt himself? " 

" Then you think it better to put he 
instead of hoy, to avoid the too frequent 
repetition of the noun ? " 

** Oh yes, now I understand it. Boy is a 
noun, and he is put instead of the boy, that 
is, instead of a noun, so he must be a pro- 
noun : and are there a great many pronouns, 
sir ? " 

'* Not so many as there are noims, for he 
will stand for other nouns besides a boy. 
Look at that man, yonder, he is whistling 
to his dog : what is the word he put for 
there ? " 

^* Oh, he is put instead of man. The 
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dog follows him ; he is very obedient. So, 
then, he will do for boy and man, and dog 
too,** 

** Very well ; I am glad to see you under- 
stand it. Now can you tell me what pronoun 
you would use for that little girl drawing a 
cart, whom you see yonder ? " 

Oh, what a pretty cart she has got I " 
Well, you have ssdd the pronoun without 
thinking of it." 

« Did I ? " said Willy, surprised. « What 
was it?" 

" You said site has a very pretty cart." 

" Ah, so I did : she is the pronoun put in- 
stead of the little girl ; and sfie will do, also, 
for the lady, who is with the little girl, just 
as he stands both for the man and the boy. 
Do you think she is her mother ? " 

" Whose mother, my dear ?" 

" The little girl's mother." 

" And why did you say her mother, in- 
stead of the little girl's mother ? " 

'^ Oh, because it is much shorter and easier 
to say her, than to say little ^1 over and over 
again. Ah ! now I guess why you smile : 
her must be a j^ronoun for the little girl as 

c 3 
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well as she. So, then, there is moire than one 
pronoun for the little girl ? " 

" Yes, and there is more than one pronoun 
for man also ; you may say he^ or him^ or his : 
as he has a gun in his hand, and a dog. follow- 
kig him. The pronouns, he^ his, and him, all 
relate to the man." 

« Then," said Willy, « if there is more 
than one pronoun, for one noun, what a great 
number of pronouns there must be." 

*^ Not so many as you think for ; for observe 
that the same pronoun will stand for a great 
many nouns. 

*^ Yes, as he stands for man, and boy, and- 
dog, and she stands both for lady and little 
girl," 

" You said just now, ' I am very hungry ; ' 
who does / mean ? " 

" It means me, air." 

" And who does me mean ? " 

« Why little William, you know.'* 

"Well, then, /and me are both pronouns, 
which you say, instead of William, when you 
speak of yourself. But your little sister 
Sophy docs not know yet what pronouns 
mean; and she says, ^Give Sophy some 
bread ; Sophy is very hungry.' " 
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" Ah, SO she does," said Willy, ** because 
she has not learnt grammar." 
" " But y(?M used pronouns before you learnt 
grammar, Willy." 

Willy was a little puzzled to know how 
he could use pronouns without having learnt 
them. At length he said, " I knew what / 
and mcy and sJie, and her^ and him meant, 
though I did not know that they were pro- 
nouns, and that they were used instead of 
nouns." 

" Well, Sophy does not even know what I 
and me^ and she, and Aer, and him mean ; so 
she does not use pronouns yet. Butishe will 
learn them as you did : by hearing pronouns 
frequently repeated she will at last find out 
what they mean. Now tell me when I speak 
to you, what do I say instead of Willy? " 

*' You say little boy, sometimes." 

" And do I not often say you f I say, 
* Are you' tired of walking? Will you sit 
down?'" 

" Then is you my name to well as Wil- 
liam?" 

** No, it is put instead of your name. A 
pronoun never names a person or a thing, 
but points them out without naming them." 
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A pronoun is a funny sort of wordj" said 
William, "for it talks of people, and tells 
you who they are without telling you their 
name. Well! when I want to find out a 
pronoun, I shall think of some person, and 
find out a word that will stand for him with- 
out mentioning his name. Now I am think* 
ing of my brother, and the pronoun he will 
do for him." 

" Very well, Willy; but you must have 
mentioned your brother before you use the 
pronoun, otherwise I could not tell whom 
you meant by hcy for he, youk now, will 
stand for any man." 

" Oh yes," said Willy ; " it is only when 
we have been talking about my brother 
that I can use the pronoun, else you would 
not know what he I meant. But, sir, when 
I spoke to yoM, I did not say your name first, 
and you afterwards." 

" No, that is not necessary ; when you 
speak to a person, you know to whom you are 
talking, there is therefore no occasion to men- 
tion the name. So you see that, when you 
speak, to another ixjrson, the pronoun ^«?m is 
used." 
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" But when we talked about the little girl 
with the cart, we said shcy not you," 

" Because we talked of her, we did not 
speak to her. If we had spoken to her, we 
might have said, * You have a very pretty 
cart; is that lady your mamma?' Now, 
William, can you find out a pronoun that will 
stand both for the little girl and the lady at 
the same time?" 

" Oh no, sir, that must be very difficult ; 
for the lady is a great woman, and the little 
girl is quite a child : they are so different, 
that I cannot conceive how the same pro- 
noun can stand for them both." 

" Them both !" repeated Mr. Thompson ; 
** whom do you mean by them ?" 
' ^^ I mean the lady and the little girl ; oh 
dear I them is the pronoun for them both: 
and I said it without knowing it." 

" Look, William, they are just going out 
of sight, we can see them no longer ; " and he 
laid an emphasis on they and them^ to show 
that those two words were pronoims. 

*^ How odd it is," said Willy, " that one 
pronoun should stand for two nouns at 
once I" 

" They are plural pronouns," said Mr. 
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Thompson^ " whikt those which are put in 
the place of one single noun are singular." 

*' Then he and shcy and /«'»i, and her, are 
singular pronouns/' said Willy ; " and they, 
and tJiem^ and their, are pluraL Now do let 
me try if I can find an example." Then, 
after thinking a few momentSy he exclaimed 
with exultation, as if he had made a great 
discovery, " Look at those sheep, sir ; they 
are feeding in the field. Here is a basket 
of apples, may I taste themf See, what 
a number of nouns I have made the pro- 
nouns stand for ; all the sheep, and all the 
apples!" 

" But the sheep and the apples make only 
two nouns, my dear." 

•' What do you mean ? Don't you see 
how many sheep there are in that field? 
and then the whole basket is full of apples." 
All the sheep," replied Mr. Thompson, 

are sheep ; and sheep is one noun, or one 
name for those animals we see feeding. Then 
all the apples in the basket is one noun 
also; and in the multiplication table, I be- 
lieve, Willy, that twice one make two." 

Willy hmghed, and Mr. Thompson con- 
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tinued, " Now, the lady and the little girl 
are two different sorts of nouns." 

'^ Yes," said Willy, ^' they are not just 
alike, as the sheep are, and the apples are. 
But cannot one pronoun stand for a great 
many different sorts of nouns?" 
, " Certainly ; look at the nosegay 1 ga- 
thered this morning ; there are roseSy jessa- 
mine^ pinks^ carnations^ and a variety of 
other flowers; they smell very sweet, and 
their colours are very bright. The pro- 
nouns I have been teaching you are called 
personal, because they stand for persons and 
things. But there are others which I shall 
not explain to you at present, as they are 
too difficult." 

Mr. Thompson then gave him a bun, and 
told him he might go and play on the grass, 
as his lesson was now over. 

** How nice it is !" said Willy, tasting the 
bun. He then cried out, *^ Oh, sir ! I have 
found out a pronoun all alone ; not a pro- 
noun that stands for a great many nouns, 
but only for one single noun ; not for a per- 
son, nor for a place, but a thing. You may 
guess ity sir;" and he laid a slight stress 
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upon the word ity to help his teacher to guess 
right." 

"/if, is the word," replied Mr. Thomp- 
son. Willy laughed ; and thought him very 
clever to guess right so easily. He then ran 
on with a string of examples. " Here is. 
my book, shall I put it by? and where 
is my hat? I must put it on; and my 
shoe ? I must tie it. So it stands for book, 
and for hat, and for shoe ; and it may stand 
for every thing that is not a person or an 
animaL" 

^^ It\a often used for animals also," said 
Mr. Thompson, " especially for small ones : 
look at that bird, how fast it flies ; and that 
caterpillar, how slow it crawls." 

THE BEE. 

A FABLE FROM FiaKOTTI. 

The next morning, when William brought 
his Grammar, Mr. Thompson said, " We shall 
not go any farther to-day, my dear; I will 
read you a little story, and you shall after- 
wards look out for all the nouns and pronouns 
in it. That is called parsing." 

« Oh, how I shall like that 1" said Willy: 
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** a story and nouns and pronouns loo ; how. 
amusing it will be to find them out !" 

" It will require more painstaking than 
you are perhaps aware of; but now for the 
story." *' 

" There was once a little girl " 

" Girly" said Willy, " that is a noun ; and 
what did the little girl do?" 

" ^e was playing alone in a pretty gar- 
den ; she was very young, and ran over the 
beds of flowers, and i^olled on the grass, filling 
her little hands with daisies." 

" What a number of nouns and pronouns, 
too I" said Willy, half to himself. 

" All at onc6," continued Mr. Thompson^ 
^^ the little child, as she wajs lying on the 
grass, heard a buzzing noise over her head, 
and looking up, she saw a large yellow and 
purple bee. The sun shone upon its wings, 
and made them lock as bright as gold ; and 
she thought it was the most beautiful insect 
ehe had ever seen. The bee whirled round 
and round her several times, as if at play ; ' 
and every time it came nearei^, she stretched 
out her little hand to catch it, but it was all 
in vain, and at length the bee flew far away. 

D 
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The little girl got upon her feet as fiist as 
she could, and ran after the bee, but it flew 
about above her reach, till it was weary, and 
then settled to rest on a full-blown rose, 
When the child saw it temain quiet she went 
up to the rose-bush, as gently as possible, 
treading softly on tiptoe; and when she 
came within reach, she suddenly stretched 
out her hand and grasped the bee and the 
rose together. 

** The bee, angry at being thus disturbed, 
thrust out its sharp sting, and pierced through 
the skin of the poor little hand tliat held it. 
The wounded child screamed with pain ; and 
the mother, hearing her cries, ran to her as- 
sistance ; she took the sting out of her hand, 
•bathed it with salt and water, and when the 
child was a little recovered from the pain 
and fright, her mother said, — *My dear 
child, do not seize hold of every thing that 
looks pretty, without knowing what it isj 
for there are many pretty things which would 
' hurt you/ " 

Willy was so much taken up with the 
child's sufferings, that he quite forgot the 
nouns and pronouns; but when the story 
was ended he wa« desired to read it over 
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attentively, and to find out the nouns and 
pronouns it contained. 

Willy made out above thirty nouns, and 
nearly as many pronouns ; but he did not 
go through the whole story at once: Mr. 
Thompson divided it into parts, of six lines 
each; and Willy did it at different times, 
which made it easier for him. 



ADJECTIVES. 
Lesson IV. 



The following morning Willy Came into the 
school-room with his Granunar in his hand as 
usual. "What am I to learn to-day, sir?" 
said he; ^*I begin to like my Grammar; 
especially now that there are stories belong- 
ing to it.'' 

"I am very glad to hear it," observed 
Mr. Thompson; "to-day you shall learn 
what an adjective is." 

'* Pray ei^plain it, sir, for it is a very hard 
word." 

D 2 
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" Let us see first >yhat the Grammar says 
about it, Willy ; " and he read, — " * An ad- 
jective is a word added to a noun, to express 
its quality ; as a good child, a wise man. " 

*^ Oh, but sir, I do not know what ^ to 
express its quality ' means : you must tell me 
all about it, or I shall never understand it." 

" Quality," replied Mr. Thompson, ^* means 
the sort of thing. Tell me what sort of a 
table this is." 

Willy, after looking at the table a few 
seconds, said, ** It is a round table." 

"Well, theft round is an adjective, because 
it points out the quality of the table." 

"But it has other qualities, sir; it is a 
large table ; is large an adjective too ? " 

" Yes, every word added to a noun which 
expresses a quality is an adjective." 

^^ If that is all, an adjective is not half so 
difficult as I thought ; I dare say that I can 
find out some more adjectives for the table. 
Let me think a little : it is a wooden table, 
so wooden must be an adjective ; then it is a 
pretty table, and pretty must also be an ad- 
jective ; besides, it is an old table, for it has 
been in the room, I believe, before I wa« 
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born. I can't think of any more adjectives 
for the table," said Willy ; and, starting up 
suddenly, to look at a bird that. flew across 
the window, he upset an inkstand which 
stood upon the table. At first he was 
frightened, thinking he had broken it, but 
finding he had only spilled some of the ink, 
he said, ** Oh, sir, it is only another adjective 
for the table ; for now," added he, " it is a 
dirty table. Then taking a piece of blot- 
ting-paper, he soaked up the ink, and wiping 
the table carefully, said, " And now it is a 
clean table." 

" You have gained two adjectives for the 
table," said Mr. Thompson, " and one for 
yourself." 

^^ One for me, sir ? what is that ? " 

** Do not you think that you are an awk- 
ward child, to have overset the inkstand ? " 

"Yes; but, then, I am a tidy one, for 
having wiped the table clean: so there is 
another adjective for me. But, sir, this 
other table has different adjectives ; for it is 
square and smalls not round and largcy like 
the other." 

D 3 
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" Very true, my dear ; you see, therefore, 
that adjectives, by pointing out the qualities 
of the two tables, serve to distinguish the 
one from the other." 

" That is,^* said Willy, " a round from a 
square table, a large from a slnall table, a 
clean from a dirty table, a wet from a dry 
table." 

" And a tidy from an awkward boy," 
added his master, laughing. ** Now, Willy, 
can you tell me some of the adjectives be- 
longing to that pony, which is grazing in the 
meadow yonder ? " 

" Oh, it is a pretty little pony ; then it is 
grey ; and I am sure it is spirited, it frisks 
about so much. Now I believe it is hungry, 
for it is eating the grass ; and now I suppose 
it is tired, for it is' lying down to rest. How 
many adjectives do you think I have said, 
sir?" 

^^ Pretty y little, gTey, spirited, hungry, and 
tired, make no less than six." 

*^ Why, what a great number of adjectives 
there must be, if there are six for the pony ; 
and I do believe there were as many for the 
table. If there are six adjectives for every 
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noun, there must be six times as many 
adjectives as there are nouns." 

•* You do not consider that the same ad- 
jectives will do for a great many different 
nouns ; pretty, for instance." 

" Oh, yes ; just as the same pronoun does 
for a great many nouns. You may say a 
pretty house, a pretty child, a pretty flower, 
a pretty bird, " 

" That is enough, Willy ; you might go on 
for an hour applying the adjective j^reWy to a 
variety of nouns ? " 

" And it is just the same for the adjective 
ufflj/y is it not ? " 

^* No, indeed ; for I think there are a great 
many more pretty things in the world than 
ugly ones." 

" But all adjectives will not do for all sorts 
of things," observed Willy; " I cannot say a 
tired table, or a spirited table, or a hungry 
table, as I did for the pony." ' 

"Certainly not," said Mr. Thompson; "if 
all. adjectives suited all nouns, they could not 
serve to distinguish the one from the other. 
If when I asked you what sort of a pony 
was grazing in the meadow, you had told me 
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that it had four legs^ with^hoofs^ and a head^ 
would that have satisfied me ?" 

" No, indeed, for all ponies have legs, and 
hoofs, and a head ; so you would not know 
what sort of a pony it was, if I made such an 
answer." 

** Well, then, you see that it is necessary 
to find out something that distinguishes one 
pony from another, such as being grey and 
pretty." 

"But, sir, there are many other ponies 
that are pretty and grey, besides the one in 
the meadow." 

" That is true, but the pony we saw is one 
of them. The a4i®ctive does not point out 
qualities which distinguish one pony from all 
others, but qualities which distinguish some 
ponies from other ponies." 

" But suppose," said William, " the pony 
had some quality so very strange, that no 
other pony in the whole world was like it* 
Suppose it had wings, that would distinguish 
it from all other ponies." 

" I should then call it a monster, Willy, 
and not a pony, for no pony has wings." 
Cato, our black dog, must be kn adjec- 



(( 
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tive^ sir^ "because black distinguishes him fi^m 
dogs of another colour," 

**No; there you are wrong: Cato the 
<log> you know5 18 ft noun, but black is the 
adjective, and is put before the noun, to show 
one of its distinguishing qualities. When 
jou want to find out an adjective you must 
think of a noun, and then observe what qua* 
lities it has." 

« Well then," said Willy, « I think of my 
knife, and of the adjeotives that belong to 
it. It is sharp, and hrighty and cleauy and 
long. 

** Very well, sharp, and bright, and long, 
and clean, describe the qualities of the 
knife." 

"Then," said Willy, "pink is an ad- 
jective for this rose, and yellow for the jon- 
quil, and are all colours adjectives ?" 

" Yes ; and not only colours, but every 
wwd that shows any quality of the noun : 
for instance, ' you are a Utth boy.' " 

« Oh yes," said Willy ; « little is an ad- 
jective, because it shows what sort of a boy 
I am; but I shall have another adjective 
when I am older ; it will be a great boy." 
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" And I hope you may also add, a giood 
boy," said Mr. Thompson ; " then if you 
are attentive to your lessons, perhaps you 
may be distinguished by the adjective clever J^ 

" Well, sir, I do think every thing is an 
adjective." 

"You made the same observation upon 
nouns, William, and then you were right ; 
for things are nouns; but there is not a 
single thing that is an adjective." 

« True," eaid WiUy ;« if it ia a thing it 
must be a noun." 

" Table, pony, and boy," remarked Mr. 
Thoitipson, " 'ai*e nouns, and rounds spirited, 
and clever describe the qualities of those 
nouns, and are adjectives. " 

" Buty" said Willy, " an adjective does not 
constantiy belong to a noun ; for instance, 
a frock may be sometimes clean, but not 
always." 

" True," observed Mr. Thompson ; " but 
when it is no longer clean it is dirty, so the 
adjective changes from clean to dirty, and 
the child who wears it may be sometimes 
good, and at other times naughty. It la 
true, therefore, that the adjective or quality 
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does ndt always exist in the same person or 
thing. You are now attentive, Willy, but 
the lesaon has been so long, that if we do 
not finish it I fear you might change that 
adjective for one of another description." 

^* Ah, you mean that I should be tired and 
inattentive," 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Thompson ; " so we 
will postpone what we have farther to say on 
adjectives till to-morrow." 

Lesson V. 

The next morning Willy came running 
into the room, holding a new book in his 
hand. " Look," said he, " what a pretty 
book I am going to give Sophy ; " and he 
laid an emphasis on pretty y to show that he 
understood it was an adjective. 

" It is, indeed ; but," continued Mr. Thomp- 
eon, taking a book from the table, " I think 
this book is prettier,^ 

** Oh, to be sure ; but the new book you 
showed us yesterday is the prettiest of all." 

" So then, one book is pretty y another is 
prettier y and the third is prettiest.^^ 
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" And are all these pretties adjectives, sir, 
for they have not all the same meaning ? " 

**When you allow that my book is 
prettier than the book you hold, you compare 
the two books together, do not you?" 

" Certainly," replied Willy ; " and when I 
say that the book you showed us yesterday 
is prettiest, I compare it with the other two 
books, though it is not here." 

" Then you can easily understand why 
the adjectives prettt/, prettier, and prettiest, 
are called degrees of comparison." 

"Oh yes, because the three books are 
compared one with the other. Look at this 
large book," said Willy, taking up one from 
the table ; "but there is another still larger: 
I can hardly lift it, it is 00 heavy ; now I 
must look over all the books to find the 
largest, and then I shall have the three 
degrees of comparison. Now let me com- 
pare something that is little. Here is a little 
key on your bunch of keys, sir." 

" I do not think it a very small one, my 
dear." 

" No, I did not choose a very small one ; 
because you know I want to find a littler 
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and a littlesty to show the degrees of com- 
parison." 

" But, Willy, you should not say littler and 
littlesty but less and least^ 

«Ah! 80 I should," said Willy; ^'I 
thought littler and littlest did not sound 
right." 

"In general, if you add the syllable er 
to the adjective, it gives you the term of 
comparison, as tall, taller, small, smaller. 
And when you add the syllable est it gives 
you the other degree of comparison ; as tall, 
tallest, small, smallest; but there are many 
exceptions to this rule." 

« Yes," replied Willy, « for I could not 
say little, littler, littlest, for the keys \ but I 
might have said, small, smaller, smallest." 

" Suppose I were to say, * You are a good 
child, Willy,' what are the terms of com- 
parison for good f " 

** Indeed I do not know ; for you cannot 
say gooder and goodest, I am sure." 

" No," replied Mr. Thompson ; «*but think 
a little, and you will find them out." 

Willy was puzzled : at last he thought of 
some good cake he had eaten the evening 

£ 
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before, when he had been to pky with his 
cousins^ and then of some cake he had eaten 
at home^ which he liked still better; and 
he then exolaimed> " Oh ! now I have found 
it out^ — good oake^ better cake, and best 
cake, — those are the three degrees of com- 
parison. And," added he, ** I hope you will 
find that I shall be a good boy, a better boy, 
and a best boy at last." 

" J shall be very glad if I do," said Mr. 
Thompson, smiling; **but tell me, did you 
eat much of this good cake with your 
cousins?" 

**I believe I did, sir; but Charles ate 



more/* 



^' Oh ! I am afraid Charles was a greedy 
boy," said his master. 

** No, it was Harry who was the greedy 
boy ; for he ate the most of all. Ah ! those 
are the three degrees of comparison, — mucky 
more, most I ate much cake, Charles morcy 
and Harry mosV^ 

" The degrees of comparison, in adjectives 
of more than two syllables," said Mr. Thomp- 
son, ^^ are usually formed by the addition of 
the words more and most; for it would be 
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tiresome to lengthen out words that have 
already three or fonr syllables t thue^ if you 
say an agreeable woman^ you cannot say 
an agreeable woman^ or an Bgreeahles^ 
woman," 

"No, indeed,* replied Willy, laughing, 
" that would sound very disagreeable 5 but 
you may say a mare agreeable woman, and a 
moit agreeable vfQfak2ai\ and you may say a 
sensible man, a more sensibte man, and a most 
sensible man." 

*' Now," said Mr. Thompson, « I will tell 
you the names of these degrees of comparison. 
The first is called Positive* If I say this fire 
is hot, I mean that it is positively hot ; but 
if I say the fire in the kitchen is hotter, then 
I compare the fire in this rocnn with the fire 
in the kitchen; and, therefore, this degree 
of comparison is called Comparative ; but 
where shall we find the hottest fire in the 
house, Willy?" 

" Oh ! in the oven, where the bread is 
taked." 

" Well, then, the oven fire is hottest ; and 
hottest is called the Superlative degree, which 
means that it is above the others." 

E 2 
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^^ But> sir, when you eteud^ ^ This fire ia 
hot>' 7011 did not compare it with any other 
fire; so how can hot be a degree of com- 
t)arison?'' 

** What you observe is very true, Willy 3 
correctly speaking, the podtive adjective is 
not a degree of comparison." 

" I will now write down a few of these 
terms of comparison;" and he wrote as fol- 
lows; — 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 



Rich 


Bicher 


Bichest. 


Wise 


Wiser 


Wisest. 


Large 


Larger 


Largest. 


Nice 


Nicer 


Nicest. 


Cold 


Colder 


Coldest. 



"And pray, sir," said Willy, "write 
down some of the adjectives that you cannot 
put er and est to ; you know what I mean." 

"You mean," replied Mr. Thompson, 
** when it is necessary to change the word in 
order to express the degrees of comparison." 
Then he wrote: — 
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Pdsitiv€t 


Comparative, 


Superlative. 


Good 


Better 


Best. 


Bad 


Worse 


Worst 


Little 


Less 


Least. 


Much 


More 


Most. 
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"Adjectives/ continued Mr. Thompson, 
^^ have no number ; they are neither singular 
nor plural. You say ^a goodman^' and ^good 
men/ 'a little child/ and * little children.'" 

" But why should not they have number 
as well as pronouns? I think we ought to 
say * sweets oranges' not 'sweet oranges.'" 

"If you said sweets instead of sweet, it 
would only show you that the noun oranges 
was plurali and you knew that before ; there- 
fore it would be telling you the same thing 
twice over." 

" Then I suppose that adjectives have no 
person either ? " 

" No," replied Mr. Thompson, " nor gen- 
der, for the nouns to which they belong tell 
you both person, number, and gender; and 
being told a thing once is as good as a hun- 
dred times — that is, provided you take care 
to remember it." 



E 3 
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" But,'' said Willy, " there is one thing 
about adjectives which I cannot understand. 
If you say a cotton. gowBy cotton is a noun, 
and yet it ia used as an adjective, for it shows 
the quaKty of the gown," 

" Nouns are thus often used as adjectives," 
replied his master ; ''thus silver, when spoken 
of as a metal, is a noun, but when you say a 
silver teapot, it becomes an adjective, for you 
think of it only as the quality of the tea- 
pot." 

" Then," said WiUy, "copper, when spoken 
of as a metal, is a noun, but if it is added to 
saucepan or coal-scuttle, it becomes an ad- 
jective, because it shows the quality of the 
saucepan or the coal-scuttle. Then leather 
shoes, worsted stockings, cloth coats, and 
brass buttons, are all adjective nouns ? " 
■ " That is to say," observed Mr. Thompson, 
<' the first of each of them, is sometimes an 
adjective and sometimes a noun ; and here 
we will conclude the lesson." 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Q. What is an adjective ? 

A. It is a word added to a noun. 

Q. Of what use ar6 adjeetives ? 

A. They describe the qualities of nouns. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. A l^aek horse, a large field, a good child. 

Q. Have adjectives any other use ? 

A. By describing the qualities of nouni^ they distinguish 
those of the same kind from one another. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. They distinguish a black horse from a bag horse ; a 
targe field from a small field ; a good child from a naughty 
chUd. 

Q. How many degrees of comparison have a4jectives? 

A. Three : the Positive, the Comparative, and the Super' 
laHve, 

Q, What is the positive? 

A, It affirms that a noun has such a quality. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, A pretfy toy, a taU man. 

Q. What is the comparative? 

A, It compares two things together, to find out which 
has more and which less of the same quality. 

Q. Give examples. 
" A. That toy is prettier than the other toy. John is 
taller than Tom. 

Q. What is the superlative ? 

A. It is when a noun has more of the quality mentioned 
than other nouns with which it is compared. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. That toy is Che prettiest of the three ; John is the 
tallest of all. 

Q. What is the termination of the comparative degree ? 

A. Er, as smaller, bigger, nearer. 

Q. What is the termination of the comparative degree ? 

A. Est, as smallest, biggest, nearest. 
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ARTICLES. 

Lesson VL 

At the next lesson of grammar^ Mr. Thomp- 
son told Willy there were only two more 
words which relate to nouns to J^e leamt5 and 
these were the articles a and the. 

" They are the parts of speech which the 
grammar begins with," said Willy : *' here 
they are,*^ added he, opening the book and 
reading, ^^ ^ An article is a word prefixed to 
nouns to point them out and show how far 
their signifk^ation extends, as a house, an 
orange, a man.' " 

** And you may recollect, Willy, that you 
be^ed to skip the articles over, to which I 
consented, as I thought them too difficult for 
you to begin with ; but, now- that you have 
learnt three of the other parts of 'speech, 
you will easily understand what an article 
means.** 
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"I will try^ if you will expl^n it ; but a 
is not a word, it is only a single letten" 

^' That is no reason why it should not 
sometimes make a woi^d of itself; the pro^ 
noun /is only a single letter, but that letter 
makes an entire word«" 

" True," said Willy, " I never observed 
that / was only one letter; I suppose, because 
it is a great letter, and so looks more like 
a word by itself," 

" I is always written with a Capital letter ; 
but it is the sense, and not the size of letter 
that you must think of. The article a is a 
capital letter when it begins a sentence, as, ^A 
jDSJi come here ;' but it is a small letter if it 
comes in the middle of a sentence, as, ^ Give 
me a shilling.' Now let us consider the sense 
or meaning of the articles, and the difference 
between a and the. Suppose you were to 
come to me and say, ' A tree has been 
blown down in the garden;' I should not 
know which of the trees had been blown 
down." 

"Oh!" cried WiUy, eagerly, "I know 
what you would do ; you would ask the gar- 
deifta: about its adjectives, to know whether 
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it was a large or a small tree^or young oroide 
or pretty or ugly.** 

*^ But that would not satisfy me/' said Mr. 
Thompson; *^1 should wont to know^ not 
only what sort of a tree it was that was blown 
down^ but which particular tree it was ; and 
adjectives will not always tell me that." 

Willy was disappointed that he had not 
guessed right, and he sidd, '^ Then, sir, you 
need only ask him which tree it was. And 
he might reply, * Tlie great tree that grew 
on the bank.' " 

"So you see," said Mr. Thompson "tke 
points out that one particular tree has been 
blown down : whilst a only means that it is 
some tree or other, without saying which." 

" But," said Willy, " the would not show 
you which tree was blown down, until the 
gardener told you that it was the great tree 
that stood on the bank." 

" That is true ; the does not tell you which 
tree it is, but it tells you that the explanation 
is coming; for whenever the article the is 
used to distinguish one thing from others, 
some account or description is sure to fol- 
low: the sense is not complete without *it; 
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and if the gardener said the tree, I should 
not understand him; but, when he adds 
which stood on the hanky the meaning is dear." 

^*If I asked the gardener whether any 
building had been blown down, and he 
answered, *Yes, the church steeple;' the 
would not require any further explanation?" 

"No," replied Willy, laughing, "for as 
there is only one church steeple, you need 
not inquire which it was. I understand it 
now very well; it is only when there are 
several things to distinguish, that the requires 
some explanation." 

^*And do you understand the difference 
between the meaning of, the two articles a 
and the f " 

" "3|ps," said Willy ; " suppose I were to 
say, * Pray buy. me a whip,' I should mean 
any whip you liked ; but, if you took ,me 
to the toy-shop, I dare say tfaiat I should ask 
leave to choose it, and I should say, * Pray buy 
me the whip with the pretty gilt handle." 

** Very well," said Mr. Thompson, " the 
would point out that you wished to have one 
particular whip, and pretty gilt handle would 
show me which it was," 
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«0h, yes!" said WUly, <*the pretty gilt 
handle are the adjectives — I mean pretty and 
gilt, for I know handle is a noun ; and these 
adjectives help to distinguish the whip from 
the others; the article the would not do 
alone to show which whip I wished for." 

" No," replied Mr. Thompson, " the article 
the only points out the particular whip, the 
description of which immediately follows; 
and, in the description, adjectives, nouns, and 

sorts of words may be introduced." 
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** The article a," continued he, "can be 
used before nouns of the singular iHiliber 
only ; you cannot say, a houses, a flowers," 

" Oh, no," said Willy, laughing ; " but 
you may say the house as well as the houses ; 
and the flowers as well as the flower ; so the 
is both singular and plural." 

" Or at least," said Mr. Thompson, *^ the can 
be used before nouns, whether singular or plu- 
ral; whilst a can be used only before a noun 
singular, because a means one. The is called 
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the definite article, because it defines or points 
out the particular object which is afterwards 
described, as in the instance, ^ The great tree 
that grew on the bank.' A is called the in* 
definite article, because it does not define 
any thing, or point out any particular object; 
I see a man." 

** Or," said Willy, ** will you give me a 
apple?" 

" But do you think that sounds right, 
Willy?" 

" No, I think I ought to say, ^Give me 
an apple ; ' but is an an article ?" 

"Yes; when the noun begins with .a 
vowel, as apple does, the article a must be 
changed into an, merely on account of th^ 
sound; for the meaning is the same. You 
know which of the letters are called vowels?" 

*^ Oh, yes I a, e, i, o, u, and y." 

** Well, then, think of some noun that 
begins with a vowel, and see whether you 
must not change the article a into an before 
it." 

Willy thought a little, and then said, 
f* Egg begins with a vowel ; so I must say 
an egg, not a egg." 
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'^ And you must, for the same reason, say, 
an elephant, au ox, an ass, an ape, an orange. 

But there is another case in which an must 
be used instead of a; it is when the noun 
begins with an h which is not aspirated: you 
know what aspirating the A is?" 

" Oh, yesl" replied Willy; « I know I 
must draw a long breath to aspirate the h ;'* 
and he repeated horse, hand, heart. " You 
always make me aspirate the A's when I 
read." 

^* Not always ; for they should not always 
be aspirated. In the word hour the h is not 
aspirated, nor in the word heir, noi^ honour ; 
therefore you say an hour, an h^ir, an honour ; 
not a hour, a heir, a honour." 

"Oh, no I" cried Willy; "that would 
sound very ill." 

" TAe," continued Mr. Thompson, " never 
changes, because the hour sounds as well as 
the horse, though in hour the h is not as- 
pirated, and in horse it is." 

" Then, sir, after all, there are three ar- 
ticles instead of two — a, an, and the ?" 

" No," replied his father; "a and an have 
exactly the same meaning, and are therefore 
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called the same article. An comes from an 
old Saxon word ein, which means onCi and a 
is nothing but an with the n left out before 
a consonant." 

" Then," said WiUy, « I thmk the in- 
definite article should be called an instead 
of a." 

** They have both an equal right to that 
title," replied Mr. Thompson ; ** but as there 
are a great many more consonants than 
vowels, there are many more words which 
begin with consonants than with vowels, and 
that is the reason that a is usually called 
the indefinite article, and that n is added 
when the following word begins with a 
vowel. 

*' In many languages the indefinite article 
and the word one are the same ; in French it 
is un, as un homme^ a man." 

"Oh, then," said Willy, '^that is the 
reason why the Frenchman who came here 
the other day called me one little boy. It 
seemed to me very strange, for he could not 
doubt whether I was one or two little boys ; 
but now I understand it ; he only meant to 
say that I was a little boy." 

F 2 
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" Yes/' replied Mn Thompson ; " he sup- 
posed^ that in English, as in French^ the 
number one and the indefinite article a were 
the same thing." 

*^ And can a and the be put before pro- 
nouns as well as nouns?" inquired Willy* 

^^ No, my dear ; you cannot say a he, the 
she, an it : that would be nonsense." 

^^ Articles," continued Mn Thompson, '^can 
be placed only before a noun^ or before aa 
adjective which is followed by a noun. A 
pretty, a hard, the high, the blue, is non- 
sense. But a pretty flower, a haxd stone, 
the high hill, the blue sky, is sense ; you can 
understand the meaning of each of those 
phrases clearly." 

«* Oh, yes 1 they are very short," sud 
Willy ; " only three words in each, an article, 
an adjective, and a noun, and those three 
words make sense. Then if I wanted to 
know whether a word were a noun or not, I 
have only to put an article before it, and see 
whether it makes sense or nonsense. If I 
put a before tally I know that tall is not a 
noun, because a tall is nonsense; but if I 
put a before man or houses I know that man 
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and house are noune^ because a man or a 
house is sense." 

« That is very true, Willy ; but I think 
it is a still better method to know whether 
a word is a noun or not by understanding its 
meaning. We may now take leave of arti- 
cles, and conclude our lesson for to-day." 

** But, sir, will you not tell me a little 
story, that I may find out the articles in it ? 
That would help me to remember them." 

"Very well," replied Mr. Thompson, **I 
will read you the story now, for you have 
ha%quite enough grammar to-day ; but then 
to-morrow you must find out, not only the 
articles in it, but the nouns, pronotms, and 
adjectives also." 

THE HEN AND CHICKENSL 

A hen, who was confined under a hencoop 
in a poultry yard, had a large brood of young 
chickens ; I bdieve there were no fewer than 
twelve of than ; they were so small that they 
could get in and out of the coop between the 
twigs of the wicker-work, but the hen was 
too large to get out ; and she was sadly afraid 

F 3 
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of her little chickens running away and bdng 
lost. S09 when they went out of the coop^ 
she called after them, as you have heard hens 
call their chickens, cluck! cluck 1 cluck I and^ 
when the chickens heard her, they ran back 
into the coop. She sometimes picked up 
grains of com to give them to eat; and some- 
times she gathered them under her wings, 
and kept them as warm and snug as if they 
had been in a nice bed. 

One day the hen saw a large hawk flying 
high up in the air. She knew that it was a 
bird of prey, that is, a bird which seizei||On 
small birds, and carries them away. The 
hen was terribly frightened lest the hawk 
should pounce down upon one of her little 
chickens, seize it in his sharp talons, and 
carry it away ; so she kept calling out cluck ! 
cluck I cluck I as loud as she could, and the 
chickens came running into the coop, one 
after the other, as fast as their little iega 
could carry thenu They all got safe in and 
hid themselves under her wings, except one 
little chicken, which had strayed so far from 
the coop that it could not hear the hen calL 
It had been playing about with some duck* 
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lings^ and^ when the mother duck called her 
young ones, the little chicken went with 
them to see what they were going to doi 
The great duck was not kept under a coop 
like the hen, but she waddled about wherever 
she chose, and the little ducklings followed 
her. She led them to a pretty Uttle round 
pond in the poultry yard ; and, when she got 
to the edge of the water, she stepped in and 
began to swim ; then the little ones all fol* 
low'ed her into the pond; and the poor chicken 
was quite frightened, for she thought they 
would be drowned ; but to her great surprise 
they began paddling about in the water with 
their webbed feet, and could ewim almost as 
well as their mother. Then the little chicken 
thought that it must be very easy to swim, 
and it looked as if it was very pleasant, so she 
resolved to follow her little playfellows, and 
into the pond she went. She tried to move 
her legs as she saw the ducklings do, but it 
was all in vain: she could not swim; and 
when she found herself sinking in the water 
she fluttered her wings, but that would not 
do either — she could not fly ; she then strug- 
gled to reach the edge of the i)ond, but her 
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feet no longer felt the ground, and she was 
very near being drowned* 
* Helen, a little girl, who lived at the fazm- 
house to which the poultry belonged, took 
great pleasure in going every morning after 
breakfast to feed the poultry with the crumbs 
of bread she gathered from the breakfast- 
table. She went first to the hencoop to see 
the brood of young chickens, who were just 
then her favourites ; and seeing the hen ap« 
pear much ruffled, and the chickens crouched 
closely under her wings, she inquired of 
Betty, the dairy-maid, what was the matter. 
«0h. Miss Helen I" said Betty, ''there 
has been a hawk flying over the poultry yard, 
which has frightened all the poor creatures ; 
but, what is the worst of all, I fear that it ha« 
carried off one of the little chickens, for I 
have just been counting them over to see if 
they were all safe, and I can find only eleven." 
The tears rushed into poor Helen's eyes ; but 
her mamma, who was with her said, ''Let us 
search every where to see whether we can- 
not find it, Helen ; that will be much better 
than crying." So they hunted all through the 
henhouse, and under some fagots of wood, 
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and a litter of straw, in short, all over the 
poultry yard, till at last they came to the 
pond. "It is no use looking there," siaid 
Helen, "for the chicken cannot swim." 
However, as her mamma went on, Helen 
followed ; and, when they were close to the 
water's edge, what should they see but the 
poor little chicken, whose strength was 
almost exhausted, still faintly struggling to 
get out " Oh I there it is» indeed, mamma," 
cried Helen, gasping for breath, between 
delight and fear. H^r mother seized a 
wooden shovel which happened to lie on the 
ground, and, pushing it into the water under 
the chicken, brought it safely ashore. He- 
len hugged it in her arms, though it was 
dripping with wet, and carried it into the 
house, where she dried its feathers, warmed 
it well, and then gave it some crumbs of 
bread to eat. "I need not give it any 
water, mamma," said she; "I am sure it 
has had enough of that, and I dare say the 
mere sight of water would frighten it ; but I 
believe the crumbs frighten it too, for see, 
mamma, it will not eat." 

" The best comfort you can give the poor 
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bird, Helen^" eaid her mother, ^*is to take 
it back to the coop; it will recover more 
quickly under its mother's wing than any 
where else." Helen longed to nurse tiie 
chicken a little longer ; but, when she found 
she could not make it eat, she carried it back 
to the poultry yard and put it under the 
coop. 

The hen was quite happy to see it safe 
back. She stretched out her wings for it to 
nestle under them : then she picked up some 
grains of corn, which she gave it to eat ; 
and the poor chicken was so glad to get back 
to its mother, after all the fright it had had, 
that it thought it would never leave her any 
more. 

** Now, Willy," said Mr. Thompson, "this 
story is too long for you to find out the 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives it contains 
in one day. I will let you divide it into 
portions of six or eight lines, and make, each 
of them a separate exercise of parsing." 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q. What is an article ? 

A, It is a word placed before nouns to point them out. 

Q. How many articles are there ? 

A, Two : A and Tht. 

Q. What difference is there between these two articles? 

A, A is the indefinite article ; 7%e, the definite article. 

Q, What is the meaning of indefinite ? 

A- It speaks of the noun generally, without defining 
gny particular one. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. A man, a house, a coat. 

Q. What is the meaning of the definite article ? 

A. It defines or points out one particular noun, as the 
man I spoke to ; the house I live in ; the coat I wear. 

Q. Can the article a be used before nouns either singular 
or plural? 

A» No ; before nouns singular only. You cannot say 
a coats, a tables. 

Q. Can the article the be used before nouns of either 
number ? 

A, Tes ; you may say the house, the hcyses ; the dog, 
tJie dogs. 

Q. Is there any change made in the indefinite article ? 

A, Yes, when a stands before a noun which begins with 
a vowel it b changed into an, 

Q. Which are the vowels? 

A. A, e, i, o, u, and y. 

Q. Give examples in which a is changed into an. 

A. An oyster, an ape. 

Q. Is there any other case in which an must be used 
instead of a ? 

A. Yes ; when a stands before a noun beginning with 
an h which is not aspirate. 

Q. Give an example. 

A. An honour, an hour. 
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Q. Does the definite article never change ? 
A. No, because tfie stands as well before a vowel as 
before a consonant, and before an A, whether aspirated or 

not. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. The apple, the table, the hour, the height 

Q. Can articles be placed before any other words besides 

nouns? ,. . . . 

A. Yes, they may be placed before an adjective when it 

is followed by a noun. 
Q. Give examples 
A. A good man, the tall tree. 
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Lesson VIII. 

There had been no lesson of grammar dur- 
ing a whole week, in order that Willy might 
have time to fix in his memory what he had 
already learned, before he began any thing new. 
At length he brought his exercise, and showed 
Mr. Thompson that he had gone through the 
whole of the story of the Hen and Chickens, 
and had found out in it the several parts 
of speech he had learned. Mr, Thompson 
then thought it time to proceed to the Verbs. 
Willy accordingly fetched his grammar, and 
his master read as follows : — 
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" * A verb is a word which signifies to be, 
to do, or to suffer.' '* 

^^I cannot understand that at all," said 
WiUy, looking very grave. 

*'You will like the verbs that do some- 
thing best," said Mr. Thompson, " so we will 
begin with them. Come here, Willy; " and 
as Willy approached, he added, "Well, 
what are you doing now ? " 

** I am going to you, as you desired me." 

" Then going is a verb ; and how do you 

go?" 

" You see, sir," said Willy, smiling, " I 
am walking : and is walking a verb too ? " 

" Yes, certainly." 

Willy then began to run. "Now I am 
doing another verb," said he ; *^ run must be 
a verb also," and presently he ran out of the 
room. Mr. Thompson wondered what he 
was gone for : but he soon came back with a 
skipping-rope, and skipped round the room, 
as much as to say, ** You see I know that 
skipping is a verb too." ".Then," said he, 
" when I trundle my hoop, that is doing a 
verb too." 

" Very well, Willy ; I see that you undeiy 

G 
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stand that to run, to skip, and to trundle arc 
verbs ; but, if you run away every time you 
find out a new verb, we shall not get on 
much; so now sit down on that chsdr.*' 
Willy seated himself, and Mr. Thompson 
asked him what he was doing then. 

^^ Nothing at all, sir ; I am sure I cannot 
be doing a verb now, for I am sitting quite 
still." 

*^But there are sonje still quiet verbs, 
Willy, as well as busy ones. When you 
sit down you do something, for you sit; 
besides, you were spealppg to me, and to 
speak is a verb also." 

Willy began laughing. ^^ Oh, what a 
number of verbs there are I " said he. 

^^ To laugh is another verb," said Mr. 
Thompson, ^^ and. sometimes a very noisy 
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^^ So, then, you may do a verb," said Willy, 
** without moving about, if to sit, and to 
speaks a»d to laugh, are verbs?" 

^^Yes; and you may do a verb (as you 
call it) even without the slightest motion of 
any part of your body; for the actions of 
the mind are verbs as well as those of the 
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body ; so, to thinks to hopcy to fear y to wishy 
are verbs, as well as to ride^ to walky to eat^ 
and to drinkk^^ 

<* While I was looking out of the window 
this morning, I was wishing that my brother 
might come to-day, and hoping that he 
would, and thinking all about it; but it 
seemed to me that I did not do any thing 
but look out of the window." 

"Your body did nothing else, but your 
mind was active as you describe^ and wished, 
and hoped, and thought } and your thoughts 
are a part of your mind. Now, Willy, let 
me hear all you have been doing this mom- 

ing?" 

" Oh I a great many things," replied Willy. 

♦* First, I got up ; then I was washed ; then 

I was dressed ; after that I said my prayers ; 

then I ran out into the garden ; then I ate 

my breakfast ; and, last of all, I came to you 

to learn my lesson of grammar." 

**What a number of things you have 
done, Willy; and every one of them is a 
verb." 

" Oh ! but you know I am not old enough 
to wash and dress myself, so it was not I 

o 2 
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who did those two verbs^ but the maid who 
did them for me." 

"Verbs," observed Mr. Thompson, **not 
only express the aotions of the mind and of 
the body, but their state or manner of being ; 
such as being hot or cold, or being hungry 
or tired, or being pleased or vexed, or being 
washed and dressed." 

" Well, I am sure I am always either being 
a verb or doing a verb ; for I am always 
busy about something, unless I am tired 
or sleepy, and those you know are being 
verbs." 

" Then," said his master, " verbs do not 
only express the action or being of men, 
women, and children, but of all animals 
and all things; as the sky is bright, the 
flowers are faded, the nut is cracked, your 
coat is torn." 

" Indeed ! " said Willy, looking anxiously 
at his coat ; ** Idid not know it ; where is it ? " 

" The rent will be soon mended," said Mr. 
Thompson, smiling; "it was only a make- 
believe example of the state of your coat." 

"Oh! there is one verb I want very 
much," said Willy ; " 1 am so hungry." 
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** To be hungry is a verb, it is true," re- 
plied Mr. Thompson ; ^* but to want to be 
hungry is not very pleasant, in my opinion*" 

" Oh not, the verb I want is to eat." 

'^I rather think you would like a noun 
substantive to eat," said Mr* Thompson, 
giving him a piece of bread* 

Willy began eating, and, between the 
mouthAils, he said, ^^Now I have got the 
noun^ and I am doing the verb." Having 
fimdihed, he complained that ihe bread had 
made him thirsty. '' That is one of the still 
quiet verbs," said he ; ^^ but I should like to 
do one of the more busy verbs, with a noun ; 
can you guess what I mean ? " 

'^ I think I can ; you want to drink scnne. 
water." 

. " Indeed ! how cleverly you have guessed 
it; to drink was the verb, and water the 
noun." 

**I must now tell you," said Mr. Thomp- 
son^ ^^ that there are three different sorts of 
Verbs, called active, passivcy and neuter.'" 

**I know what an active verb means," 
cried Willy; *'it is a busy verb, when you 
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are doing something active, like that bird 
yonder. Look, sir, bow fast it flies I I am 
sure to fly must be an active verb." 

No, my dear," replied Mr. Thompson^ 
it is not. An^ active verb means not only 
that you do something, but that you do it to 
somebody or to something else. When I say 
Ilavcy I mean that I love somebody or some- 
thing else ; do I not ? " 

" Yes, you love me when I am good." 

^^ But, when the bird flies, his flying has 
nothing to do with any one else." 

"Yet you sit quite still while you lore 
me : how can that be an active verb ? " 

" I think, when I love you, Willy ; so my 
thoughts are active, though I do not move. 
However, if you wish for something more 
active, come here ; " and he patted Willy on 
the head. ♦* To pat is an active verb, be- 
cause you must pat some person or thing. 
Now, Willy, if you are not satisfied," added 
he, smiling, " I can strike you, and you will 
think that active enough;" and he gave 
Willy several little taps. 

" O, yes 1 1 understand it ; though the bird 
moved so fast, when it flew along, it did not 
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meddle with any body or any thing in fly- 
ing : so to iSy is not an active verb." 

" Now, can you tell me," said Mr. Thomp* 
son, " when Charley flies his kite, is it a verb 
active or not?" . 

Willy was puzzled.: he pondered a little, 
and then suddenly exchumed, ^^01 a verb 
active to be sure, because he does not fly 
like the bird, but he flies his kite, and that 
you know is making something else fly ; so, 
to fly a kite must be an active verb, though 
to fly is not." 

Mr. Thompson said he was right. He 
then added, ^^ The person who acts is caUed 
the cLgent^ and the person or thing acted upon 
is called the object ^^ If I say, * The horse 
eats corn,' can you teU me which is the 
agent, and which is the object ? " 

*' Yes, certainly," said Willy ; *^ the horse 
is the agent, and com the object* And when 
Qharljey flies his kite, Charley is the agent, 
and the kite the object. But I do not quite 
understand what agent means? " 

'^ Agent means a person who acts ; but 
perhaps you do not quite understand what 
acts means?" 
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I think I do pretty well,** said Willy ; 
it does not mean a person who acts in 
a play, but a person who does something 
reaUy." 

^' To act always means to do something^*^ 
replied Mr. Thompson, ^* whether it be in 
real life or at the theatre ; agent, therefore, is 
the person who does something." 

" Now that you know what agent and 
object mean, I will tell you a way to dis- 
tinguish a yerb active. Whenever the action 
passes over from the agent to the object the 
verb is active* Thus, when I kiss you, the 
action passes over from me to you ; and it is 
the same if I strike you. It is for this reason 
that a verb active is called also transitive, 
because the action is transported, or passes 
over from the agent to the object," 

** Then, if I say * John beats the dog,* 
the verb beats must be transitive, because 
the beating passes over from John to the 

dog.'^ 

" And IS 'the bird filed* transitive?" in- 
quired Mr. Thompson. 

- " Oh no I for the action of flying does not 
go from the bird to any thing else*" 
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. ^^ It is therefore called intranflitive^" re^ 
joined Mr» Thompson. 

^' But I will tell you what is a transitive 
verb," said Willy; " it is when Charley flies 
his kite, for you know he makes his kite fly, 
so the action passes from him to the kite." 

Mr. Thompson then £»id that he had learnt' 
enough for one lesson^ and that they would 
go on with the verbs at the nexL 



CONTINUATION OF TEBBS, 
Lesson IX. 

When Willy came with his grammar the 
following morning, Mr. Thompson told him 
that the next sort of verb was called a passive 
'cerby " which means/' said hie, " that, instead 
of doing anything yourself, something is douQ 
to you. Instead of being the agent, you are 
the object of the verb. If you say, * I am 
beaten,' it means that some one beats you^ 
while you remain passive." 

" Indeed, sir," cried Willy, " I should not 
remain passive if I were beaten; I should 
run away as. fast as I could ; " — and off he 
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ran, bq dose to the fire, that Mr. Thompson 
csdled out, " Take carcj Willy ; if you nin 
into the fire you will be bui^t* Can you 
tell me what sort of a verb *to be bumt^* is?'' 
" That would be something done to me, 
for I am sure I should not do it myself, 
it hurts so. It would be someMen^ not 
Qomebody that burnt me$ for it would be 
the fire that btu^it me; but, I 8U{^)OBe, 
whether it is a thing or a person does not 



" No," said Mr. Thompson ; '^it makes no 
difference what it is that acts upon you ; to 
be burnt, to be beaten, to be scolded, are all 
passive verbs." 

^^ Then being washed and dtessed are pas- 
sive verbs," said Willy. *« 1 think passive 
Veths ajre veify disagreeable ; I have nothing 
to do but to remain quiet, and sufier some- 
thing to be done to me." 

^^ No," replied Mr* Thompson, ^' that is not 
necessary: if you were burnt, you would, 
probably, call out for help, and run away; 
but, so long as you were burnt by the flames, 
that verb would be passive. When you arc 
acted upon, you are considered as passive. 
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whether you remmn quiet or not. To he 
caught is a passiye verb, whether you struggle 
to get free or not : to he thrown dowfi is a pas^ 
sive verb, though you are certainly in motion 
whilst falling ; but you are put in motion by 
some person or thi^g acting upon you, and 
making you fall." 

^' O, yes I " said Willy 5 " but. If J throw 
myself down, it i^ m ^tWp> pot a passive, 
verb," 

" Yes, because you aye, in that case, both 
the person who acts and the ol^ect act;ed 
upon* But all passive verbs are not disagree- 
able ; what do yo]i think of the verb to be 
loved?" 

" O I that is very pleasant ; but I thought 
you said the verb to love ws|s an active 
verb." 

^^ To love is an active verb,-' observed Mr. 
Thompson, " because yow love another person, 
and, therefore, ftot Ppo» another person ; but 
to he loved is when another person acts 
upon you : you may say, * I am loved by 
Sophy.' " 

" Well, then, I should love Sophy in re- 
turn." 
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" In that case," said Mr. Thompson, " you 
would return the active verb to lave. In 
the passive verb you cannot act, nor even 
move, unless you are moved like a log, or 
some other inanimate being, as when you are 
thrown down; or you may be puUed, or 
puriied, or driven, or drawn ; but, the instant 
you move of your own accord, the verb is no 
longer passive. To be udmiredy to be praised, 
to be caressed, are also agreeable passive 
verbs." 

" Yet I like the active verbs the best, sir. 
I had rather be the agent, and have some- 
thing to do, than the object, and have some- 
thing done to me." 

"Then," said Mr. Thompson, "you will 
like the third kind of verb, which is called 
the neuter verb ; for there you not only do 
something yours^, but you do it by your- 
self, without acting on any thing else." 

" What, like the bird that flew ? " 

" Exactly ; to fly is a neuter verb, and so 
is to walk and to run^ 

> « 

"Let me think of some neuter verbs. 
To cough, to sneeze, to sit, to stand, to sleep, 
must all be neuter verbs ; for when I do those 
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verbs I do not meddle with any^body or any 
thing eke." 

*^ True," said Mr. Thompson ; " but now, 
Willy, we have been talking so long about 
verbs, that I think we must go into the 
garden to refresh ourselves : so run and put 
on your hat." 

Willy was soon ready, and they went out. 
" Look at that snail," said he, " how slowly 
it crawls ; — to crawl is a neuter verb, I 
remember that; but I will make it go 
a little faster : " he gathered a twig, and 
touched the snail with it. The snail drew 
in it8 horns. 

" Oh I poor little snail," said Mr. Thomp- 
son, **do not hurt it." 

" Indeed, I do not hurt it, sir, it is only 
frightened. To he frightened is a passive 
verb, for the snail is passive while I frighten 
it ; but," added he, " if I say I frighten the 
snail, that must be an active verb." 

^^True, because you act upon the snails 
To frighten is an active verb, because you 
must frighten some one ; but to he frightened 
is isi passive verb, because the frightened crea- 
ture is passive." 

H 
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" Yes, but the snail, when it was fright- 
ened, drew in its horns." 

" Then it became active, for to draw in its 
horns is an active verb." 

" Then the snail is both active and passive 
at the same time ; for I am sure it is fright- 
ened when it draws in its horns." 

*^ It is active," replied Mr. Thompson, " in 
the verb to draw in its horns, aad passive in 
the verb to be frightened." 

Willy's attention was soon after called off 
bj the sight of a man beating a dog. 

'^ Oh ! " exclaimed he, ^^ look at that naughty- 
man. I am sure to beat is an active verb ; 
see how his arm moves, and what blows he 
gives the poor dog, who stands quite pas- 
slve." 

^* But remember, Willy, that it is not the 
motion of his arms, but his beating the dog,- 
which m^es it an active verb ; for if the 
man, instead of beating the dog, was swim- 
ming, he would still use his arms and his 
lege too, and yet he would not do an active 
verb." 

^* Very true," rejdied Willy. " I wish," 
continued he, " that when wa go in you 
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would write down some active, and some 
passive, and some neuter verbs, as you did 
the degrees of comparison of the adjectives: " 
and, when they returned to the house, Mr. 
Thompson took a pen and wrote aa fol- 
lows : — 

Active, Passive. Neuter, 

To love. To be loved. To dance. 

To hate. To be hated. To rise. 

To lay. To be laid. To lie. 

To send. To be sent. To sit. 

To teaze. To be teazed. To stir. 

To bid. . To be bidden. To run. 

To tell. To be told. To leap. 



€t 



Why, sir!'' cried Willy, "the active 
and the passive verbs, in this list, are aU the 
same ! I do not mean the same verbs, but 
the same words." 

" That is always the case," said Mr. 
Thompson ; " reflect a little, and you will find 
it must be so. The active verb means that 
there is an agent acting upon an object; and 
the passive verb means that there is an ob- 
ject acted on by an agent ; so you see that 
the two verbs are very closely connected." 

H 2 
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^^ It seems to me to be much the same 
thing." 

" Oh no ; nothing can be more different 
than to act upon another, or to be acted upon 
by another; to beat, or to be beaten ; to love, 
or to be loved. If you say, I love Sophy, or 
strawberries, or pictures, the verb is active, 
and Sophy, strawberries, and pictures, are 
the objects acted upon. But, if Sophy were 
to repeat the verb, what would sh6 say ?" 

" She, being the object loved, would say, 
* I am loved.' " 

" The verb would then be passive ; so you 
see that a verb active has always a corre- 
sponding verb passive." 

" But," said Willy, " a strawberry, 
though it is an object, could not make a pas- 
sive verb ; for it could not say, ^ I am eaten:' 
nor could a picture say, ^ I am admired.' " 

" True," said Mr. Thompson, " but we 
might say for them, the strawberry is eaten, 
or the picture is admired." 

« Yes," said Willy, « if I eat an apple I 
am the agent, that is, the person who eats, 
and the apple is the object, that is, the thing 
eaten. And is there an agent and an objeot 
in a passive verb ? " 
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" Try to find out yourself: are there two 
persons concerned in a passive verb ? In the 
verb to be beaten^ for instance ?" 

" Oh I to be sure there are," replied Willy: 
" there must be one person to beat, and the 
other to be beaten, and the person who beats 
is the agent, and the person or animal beaten 
(for perhaps it may be a dog, you know) is 
the object. " But it is better to be loved 
than to be beaten," continued he, looking up 
to Mr. Thompson ; *^ if I am loved, and it is 
you who love me, you are the agent, and I am 
the object. But, then, in the neuter verb, 
there are not two persons concerned; for 
the agent does the verb all alone, without 
meddling with any one or any thing else, so 
there can be no object." 

" Certainly," observed Mr. Thompson, "if 
you laugh or cry, or walk or sleep, there is 
no object. Try to remember these distinc- 
tions between the verb active and the verb 
passive, and the agent and the object : it will 
be very useful to you hereafter. There is 
much more to be learnt about verbs, but I 
think you have had enough of them for the 
present." 

H 3. 
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^^ Oh I but the little story at the end, sir, 
you will not forget that Now I shall have 
five sorts of words to look out for — nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives, articles, and verbs. 

" Very well, Willy, I will write you a 
story for to-morrow." 



THE FISHEBMAN. 

A fisherman and his wife, who were very 
poor, lived in a little hut by the side of a . 
riven They had two children — Jack, a stout 
lad, eleven years old, and Jenny, who was 
only eight. The fisherman had a boat, in . 
which he and his son used to go on the river 
to lay their nets : when they caught plenty 
of fish they were very glad, because they 
took them to the next market town and sold 
them. For several days the fisherman had 
caught but very few fish ; and when he had 
but few fish to sell he could get but little 
money to buy food. For a long time the 
family had had nothing but bread and po- 
tatoes for dinner, and the poor children 
longed for a little meat, and some milk with 
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their bread at breakfast. One day the fisher- 
man, in drawing up his nets, felt that they 
were heavy. " Well, we have caught a fish 
or two at last," said he. *^ Come, Jack, lend 
us a hand to heave in the nets." This was 
soon done, when, to the surprise of both 
father and son, only three fish were found 
in them : one of them, it is true, was very 
large, but it was still more remarkable for its 
weight. " Why, one would think this fish 
waa made of lead," said the fisherman: 
" there must be something inside." 

When the fish was dead he ripped it open ; 
and what should he find, instead of lead, but 
an old purse full of gold ! " Well, good 
luck is come at last!" cried the fisherman; 
'^ this money is just in time to pay my 
quarter's rent ; but here's enough to last for 
years; and I promise you a new suit of 
clothes. Jack." 

** And there's enough to buy a new gown 
for Jenny, too, father, is therfe not ? " 

" Ay, and for your mother and all." They 
hastened home with the newly-found trea- 
sure, and the wife was no less pleased than 
they were; but she could not help saying, 
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" What a sad thing it must be to the poor 
man who lost it I** — " Poor man !" repeated 
her husband ; '^ I think he must be a rich 
one to have so much gold." 

" Ay, while he had it," replied she ; ** but 
now that he has lost it he must be poor." 

^ Mayhap, he may have a deal more," said 
the fisherman ; " however, there's no finding 
out whom it belonged to once, so now it be- 
longs to me, who have fished it up." 

« I wonder how it got into the river," 
cried Jack. 

** And how the fish came to swallow it," 
said Jenny, "for gold is not good to eat." 

** No, but it will buy many things that 
are," replied her father; ** and I promise you 
a rare dinner to-morrow ; what do you say to 
a beefsteak pudding, and a pot of ale ?" 

They counted over twenty guineas; the 
fisherman's wife rubbed them as bright as 
she could, and put them into her husband's 
leathern purse ; and she gave the old purse, 
which was quite worn out, to Jenny. There 
were two metal rings or runners to this 
purse : and little Jenny tried to rub them 
bright, as her mother had done the guineas. 
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When the dirt and rust were rubbed off, she 
saw that there were letters engraved on the 
runners, and she took them to her brother, 
who could read a little. He examined the 
letters a long time, and at last made out these 
words : — "Mr, Cullen, Heath Lodge." 

" Good heavens!" exclaimed the mother; 
** this purse belongs to Mr. Cullen, and we 
must restore it," added she with a heavy 
sigh. 

" But father found it," said Jack ; " and 
if he had not fished it up, Mr. Cullen could 
never have had it." 

" That don't signify," replied his mother; 
" whatever is found must be restored to the 
owner, if you can find out who he is." 

The fisherman agreed with his wife. They 
regretted very much all the good things they 
had intended to buy with the gold ; but it 
was settled that, the next morning while the 
fisherman went to draw his nets. Jack and 
Jenny should carry the gold to Heath Lodge, 
which was about two miles off | so it was put 
back again into Mr. Cullen's purse. The 
next morning away they trudged; and as 
they went, they talked of the number of 
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things they could have bought with so much 
gold. 

^^ If father had but kept one of the guineas, 
it would have bought us new clothes, and one 
good dinner at least," said Jenny ; " and I 
think that would have been but fair, as he 
found the purse." 

" Father knows best," replied Jack, " and 
he said that it would not be honest to keep 
back a single penny ; but that, perhaps, the 
gentleman would make us a present for taking 
back the money." 

Oh, I dare say he will," cried Jenny : 

what do you think he will give us?" 

« Indeed, I can't tell," said the lad ; " but 
mind you don't ask for any thing. Look, 
yonder's the house ; now take care to behave 
yourself, Jenny, and make a low courtesy as 
soon as you see the gentleman." 

When they were shown into Mr. Cullen's 
room, Jenny dropped one of her best cour- 
tesies. Jack took off his hat, scraped his foot, 
and then holding out the purse — ** There's 
your purse, sir," said he ; " father found it 
inside of a fish." Mr. Cullen was astonished 
at the sight of his purse. — "It is no less 
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than two years/' said he, ^^ since I lost it. It 
dropped into the river one day, when I was 
rowing, and I ni^yer expected to see it again. 
The purse is spoiled, it is true, but there is 
every guinea in it safe." 

^^ The runners are not spoiled,'' said Jenny, 
'^ for I rubbed them bright, and so Jack read 
your name." 

**You are very good children," said Mr. 
Cullen, ^^ and 1 thank you for restoring my 
purse." Jack made his bow, and was going 
away ; but Jenny was so much disappointed 
that Mr. Cullen had made them no present, 
that she burst into tears. 

"What's the matter, my dear?" said Mr. 
Cullen. 

"Oh I nothing at all, sir," cried Jack: 
^^come, Jenny, don't be so silly : she is only 
crying about the new gown father had pro- 
mised her, and the beefsteak pudding and ale 
for dinner." 

'^ Ay, and father can't pay his rent neither," 
sobbed Jenny, willing to excuse herself from 
being thought selfish. 

** And why not?" inquired Mr. Cullen. 

** Oh, sir, because he is so poor. When 
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he found this purse, he thought the money 
was all his own, till I rubbed the runners 
bright, and Jack read your name upon them ; 
nnd then he said it would be dishonest to 
keep it." 

" That is very true," said Mr. Cullen ; 
**you did quite right to bring back the 
purse ; tell your father that I shall go and 
see him to-morrow morning, to thank him 
for restoring the money." Jack again made 
his bow, and Jenny dropped her courtesy, 
with as good a grace as she could, when Mr. 
Cullen chucked her under the chin, and, 
smiling archly, said, *^ Beefsteak pudding, 
was it, lassie ; would not beefsteak pie do as 
well?" Jenny could not understand what 
he meant ; but thinking his joke rather ill- 
timed, replied, pettishly, "We shan't have 
either, sir." They then trudged home in 
sober sadness. 

The following morning, Mr. Cullen did 
not fail to keep his promise of calling at the 
Cottage of the fisherman, and after thanking 
him for his purse, inquired particularly into 
his circumstances, and in what way he might 
be of service to him. He learnt that the ill 
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success of the fishing, which had brought the 
fisherman into distress, was owing in a great 
measure to the badness of his nets. He 
declared that he spent all his spare time in 
mendmg them, but that they were so com- 
pletely worn out that it was almost labour 
lost. 

Mr. Cullen then asked the dame what it 
was she stood most in need of. She thanked 
his honour, and said she had a fine large pig, 
which would serve them for bacon throughout 
the winter, if she could buy meal to fatten, 
and salt to cure it ; but she had not money 
for either. Mr. Cullen then turned to the 
children, and inquired whether they went to 
•schooL ** No," said the fisherman, " though 
they have a great desire to go, for some of 
their playmates go to the school ; but I have 
not the means to send them, for it would be 
as good as cheating my landlord to pay for 
my children's schooling, whilst I can't pay 
my rent." — " Well, do not let that disturb 
you, my good friend," said Mr. Cullen, " you 
owe your landlord nothing." The fisherman 
stared, when Mr. Cullen continued, " I learnt 
from little Jenny there, that you were at a 

I 
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Io08 for your rent, and I sent and paid it this 
morning; you are rent-free to this time 
twelvemontL Then, if your children will 
attend school diligently^ I will pay their 
schooling; what say you?" said he, address- 
ing himself to them. — " Oh 1 I should never 
fail," answered Jack, '^ unless father wanted 
me to draw the nets ; but I could lend a hand 
at that between school hours." Jenny was 
vastly pleased, but looked at her mother, 
who answered for her, that she would be very 
regular in her attendance ; " for," added she, 
*^ though it may give me somewhat more 
to do at home, I am sure in the end it will 
answer better for myself, as well as the girl, 
that she should be a bit of a scholar. No 
one knows, but those who can't read and 
write, what a thing it is to have a child that 
can ; why, even the little that Jack knows is 
of great use to us : you see, sir," added the 
good woman, with great simplicity, " it was 
Jack found out your name on the runners of 
the purse. Then, sir, it's a mighty saving 
to have one's clothes mended neat and 
strong : we can botch them up after a man- 
ner, but the girls at the sewing school would 
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be aohamed of such work; why, they will 
set you in a patch, that you shan't be able to 
find it out." Mr. CuUen then took leave, 
and said they should hear from him again the 
next day. Accordingly, the next day a cart 
of Mr. Cullen's drove up to the cottage door, 
and a variety of things were brought into the 
house. First there was a sack of meal to 
fatten the pig, and a bag of salt to cure it ; 
then came a large beefsteak pie, and a small 
barrel of beer: the children's eyes sparkled 
with pleasure; but what was their delight 
when two parcels were opened, in wMch 
they found a complete suit of clothes for 
each of them 1 The man who drove the cart 
bade Jenny observe, that the close straw- 
bonnet, and the warm cloth cloak, were for 
her to wear in cold weather, to go to church 
and to school. Jenny, who dearly loved a 
little finery, jumped about for joy. Lastly, 
there was a package of new nets for the 
fisherman; in short, there was not one of 
the family that had not cause to rejoice, and 
be grateful to Mr. Cullen for the kind return 
he made them for their honesty. 

The children improved very much at 

X 2 
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school. The fishermaa and his wife worked 
hard to do without their aid : the pig was 
fattened^ and, in due time, salted; and the 
fish, when once in the net, finding no holes 
in it, through which they could escape, were 
brought safe ashore, and by their sale af- 
forded the family a comfortable maintenance. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q. What is the meaning of a verb ? 

A. It signifies to &e, to do, or to auffer* 

Q» What is the meaning of a verb which signifies to do 9 

A, It is an action done by somebody or something* 

Q. Give an example. 

A, I talk, he walkt, they read, we hope, tike expects, itfalU. 

Q, Are to hope, and to expect, actions? 

A. Yes, they are actions of the mind. 

Q. What is the meaning of a verb which signifies to be 
or to suffer 9 

A. It means a ttate of existence. 

Q. Give me some examples. 

A, To be happif, to be sorry, to be tired, to be HI. 

Q. How many kinds of verbs are there? 

A, Three ; the active, the passive, and the neuter. 

Q. What is an active verb ? 

A, It is doing something, to some person or thing. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. I shut the door,, he whips the horse, she stirs the' fire. 

Q. What is the agent of a verb ? 

A, It is the person or thing which does the action. 

Q. What is the object of a verb ? 

A, It is the person or thing acted upon by the agent. 

Q, Give an example. 

A. John saddles the pony, 

Q, Which is the agent, and which the object ? 

A* John is the agent who performs the action of sad- 
dling the pony ; the pony is the object acted upon by the 
agent 
• Q. What is a transitive verb ? 

A. It is another name for a verb active, showing that 
the action passes over from the agent to the object. 

Q. What is an intransitive verb ? 

A, It is one which does not pass over to an object. 

Q. What is a passive verb ? 

A, A verb which signifies being acted upon, 

X 3 
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Q. Give an exainple. 

A, The mouse b caught. 

Q. Is mouse the agent, or the object? 

A, Mouse is the object caught. 

Q, Which is the agent? 

A. It is not named. 

Q. Give an example of a passive verb in which the 
agent is named. 

A, The mouae is caught by the eat. 

Q, Which is the agent? 

A. The cat which catches the mouse. 

Q. Which is the object 

A. The mouse is the object caught. 

Q. What difference is there between an active and a 
passive verb? 

A. In an active verb the action is porformed on an 
object; iti a passive verb the action is received by an 
object. 

Q. Give an example of an active verb. 

A, Harry strokes the dog. 

Q. Give an example of a passive verb. 

A. The dog is stroked by Harry. 

Q. Is there an agent and an object in all acdve verbs ? 

A, Yes, there must be an agent to act, and an object to 
be acted upon. 

Q. What is a neuter verb? 

A, It is an action performed indepoidently of any 
object. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. Tom juntpt, John swinUf the broom tweepa, it 
9cr€itchet, 

Q. Is there no object iA the neuter verb ? 

A. No. 

Q. And why? 

A, Because in a neuter verb you do not act on any 
object. 

Q. What is an impersonal verb? 

A. It is a verb which has only the third person itg as, it 
rains, it thunders, &c. 
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ADVERBS. 
Lesson X. 

** We now come to the part of speech called 
Adverbs : can you guess, what that means^ 
Willy ? " 

Adverb," repeated Willy, thoughtfully ; 

that must be something added to a verb-* 
so I suppose it is like an adjective added to 
a noun, to show what sort of noun it is." 

" Something like," replied Mr. Thompson, 
"but not quite, for the adverb does not 
point out the sort of verb; the verb itself 
shows that. If you say, * I dance,' or * He 
strikes,' the sort of action is described by the 
verb itself without any adverb being joined 
to it." 

** Then what does the adverb show, sir?" 

" Several things," replied Mr. Thompson* 
*' In the first place, it shows the manner of 
the verb. You can read ; but in what man- 
ner do you read ?" 

** Oh, I hope that I can read well, now 
jtfaat I am seven years old." 
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^^ Then well is an adverb added to the 
verb to read. I do not say that it is one 
which always points out your manner of 
reading, for sometimes you read carelessfy.^ 

** Ah," cried Willy, " that is an adverb^ 
too; and sometimes I read too fast: is that 
an adverb?" 

^^ Yes ; and sometimes indistinctly.^* 

^^ Oh, what a number of adverbs there are 
to describe my manner of reading I" said 
Willy, laughing. 

" I hope you will keep to the first, Willy, 
and always read well; or, if you wish to udd 
other adverbs, let them be to read slowly^ 
distinctly 9 fluently, " 

*^ I think, sir, the adverbs all end in lyf** 

" Not all. Those that end in ly are tikken 
from adjectives: slow, distinct, fluent, are 
adjectives which show the quality of the 
noun : slow/y, distinct/^, fluent/y, are adverbs 
which show the manner of the verb. You 
say, ' A slow horse, A distinct speaker, A 
fluent tongue, A pretty child : ' then, if you 
add ly to those adjectives, you change them 
into the adverbs slowly, distinctly, fluently, 
and prettily, and you add them to verbs in- 
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stead of to nouns ; as. He walks slowly ; he 
pronounces distinctly ; he speaks fluently ; 
she draws prettily." 

^^ Now let me see whether I cannot find 
out an adjective that may be changed into 
an adverb*" He thought a little, then said, 
'^ This is a nice cake. Nice is the adjective, 
and nice/y the adverb." 

"Yes; you may say it is nicely baked. 
Nice, you jsee, is the adjective belonging to 
the noim cokey and nicely the adverb belong- 
ing to the verb to bake. I will write- down 
a few adjectives with their corresponding 
adverbs: — 

Dirty, Dirtily. 

Sweet, Sweetly. 

Wide, Widely. 

High, Highly. 

Fresh, Freshly. 

New, Newly. 

Now remember, Willy, that every word 
which shows you the manner in which a verb 
is done, is an adverb. ^ The dog lies quietly.' 
Can you tell me which is the adverb ? " 

"Lies," repeated WiUy:— "oh no!" 
continued he, interrupting himself — "lies 
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is doing something, so it must be a verb; 
but quietly is the adverb, because it shows 
the manner in which the dog lies." 

'^ And which is the adverb in * John walks 
quickly?'" 

** Quickfyy because it shows how John 
walks. Now, let me think of a sentence. 
* The boy spoke civilly, and said he was very 
sorry to go away.' Can you tell how many 
adverbs there are there, sir ?" 

" Indeed, Willy, you try hard to puzzle 
me, for there are no less than three adverbs 
in your sentence ; civilly y the manner in 
which the boy spoke ; t?ery, which shows how 
sorry he was ; and awayy which shows how 
he went." 

"Oh, sirl' said Willy, laughing, "then 
there is one more than I knew of, for I did 
not think that away was an adverb. I won- 
der," continued he, " that adjectives are not 
called adnouns; I should remember much 
more easily what they meant. I shall never 
forget what adverb means, because the word 
tells you at once ; but I must guess to what 
an adjective is to be added." 

Very true, my dear ; biit we cannot take 
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upon ourselves to change the names which 
grammarians have given to the different 
parts of speech. Besides, adverbs are not 
only joined to verbs, but are also sometimes 
added to adjectives. You remember what 
an adjective is ?" 

" Oh yes," replied Willy : " it shows the 
quality of a thii^, and tells you whether it 
is good or bad, pretty or ugly, small or large." 
Willy was very fond of going on with a string 
of examples, so Mr. Thompson interrupted 
him, saying, " That will do, my dear ; but 
observe, that there are many good things 
which are not all equally good, and many 
pretty things, that are not all equally pretty; 
in speaking of flowers, for instance, you may 
say this tulip is pretty, but not so pretty as 
a geranium. Jessamine I think very pretty, 
and a rose exceedingly pretty. So you see 
that words are wanted to distinguish the 
d^rees of qualities, and those words are 
adverbs. Can you tell me which are the 
adverbs in the phrases I have just used?" 

^^Equallyy rather , sOy very^ and exceedingly^ 
replied Willy ; " and they must be adverbs 
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of manner, because they show how pretty 
each of the flowers is." 

" Very right," replied Mr. Thompson ; 
^^but observe, that in this sentence the ad- 
verbs relate to the manner of the adjective, 
not to the manner of the verb." 

"Oh yes, sir, I know that pretty is an 
adjective ; but," added he, after some reflec- 
tion, "I thought that the degrees of com- 
parison of adjectives showed their different 
degrees of quality?" 

" They do ; but only when things are 
compared together, as this orange is sweet, 
the other is sweeter, and a third is sweetest ; 
but if I want to tell yoii the degrees of the 
qualities of a single orange, for instance, 
one I am eating, I must use adverbs to ex- 
press them, and say, * This orange is very 
small, but it is quite ripe, and delidouslysweet.^ 
Adverbs, when added to adjectives, generally 
increase the force of the adjective : as, a very 
good girl." 

"Certainly," said Willy, "a very good 
girl is a stronger expression -than a good 
girl ; and a very naughty child is worse than 
a naughty child." 
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" I will now write down some of the ad- 
verbs of manner," said Mr. Thompson, " and 
I expect that at the next lesson you will have 
introduced them into sentences, to show the 
manner either of the verb or of the adjective. 

Almost. Truly. Uncommonly. 

Well. Slowly. Wonderfully. 

Badly. Easily. Extremely, 

Rather. -Readily. Admirably." 

, Willy took great pains with this exercise, 
and introduced the adverbs in the following 
manner : — 

• 

" I am almost ready. 
That is well written. 
It is badly spelt. 
I am rather tired. 
He spoke trult/. 
She reads slowly. 
They dance easily. 
You talk readily. 
An uncommonly large apple. 
A wonderfully wise man. 
An extremely pretty doll. 
An admirably good lesson." 

Mr. Thompson was tnuch pleased, and 
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commended him for his diligence and atten- 
tion^ and observed that the eight first adverbs 
were added to verbs, and the four last to 
adjectives. 



Lesson XI. 

At the next lesson Willy's master told him 
that there were several other classes of ad- 
verbs for him to learn. 

^* When you know the manner in which a 
verb is done, you may also wish to know the 
place where it was done. If you heard that 
little Sophy had fallen down and hurt her- 
self, you might inquire where she had faUen 
down, and where she had hurt herself: and 
she might point with her finger to the place 
where she had fallen, and gslj there; then she 
might point to the spot where she had hurt 
herself, and say here. Thus, you see, here, 
there^ and wliere are adverbs." 

" Yes ; but they are not adverbs of man* 
ner," observed Willy. 

" True : but cannot you find out what sort 
of adverbs they are by their meaning?*' 
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Willy thought for some time, and then 
said, ** Here means in this place; there means 
in that place ; and where means in what 
place? They all show the place in which 
the verb is done, so I suppose they are called 
adverbs of place. Have I guessed right, 
sir?" 

" Yoii have done better than guessed, 
you have reasoned right." 

** And yet," said Willy, " the name of a 
place is a noun, so how can it be an ad- 
verb?" 

** Observe," said Mr. Thompson, "that the 
adverb does not name the place, but points 
it out without naming it.. If Sophy, in an- 
swer to your inquiries, had said, * I fell on 
the stepsy and I have hurt my heady^ head and 
steps would be nouns ; but if she said, I fell 
therey and hurt my head herey liere and there 
would be adverbs." 

" Then adverbs of place are like pronouns, 
I think," said Willy, " for they are put in- 
stead of the name of the place." 

" There is some resemblance, it is true," 
replied Mr. Thompson ; " but words which 
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point out the plaoe ore always classed as ad- 
verbs^ not as pronouns." 

" Pray, let me try to find out some ad- 
verbs of place. I thought I had put my 
marbles there^^^ said he^ opening a drawer, 
'^ but/' added he, looking about, '^ I am seek- 
ing for them everywhere^ and I can find them 
nowhere*^ 

" Well, then," said Mr. Thompson, ** you 
must search for them elsewhere, for though 
you say you cannot find them anywhere, they 
must be somewhere ; but I suppose that this 
is only an example you are 6upposi4g, and 
that you have not really lost your marbles." 

"Oh no, here they are," said Willy, 
shaking his pocket. " They are not really 
lost." • 

" Then remember, Willy, that every word 
which points out the place in which a verb 
is performed, without naming it) is an ad* 
verb of place. 

**Now for the third class of adverbs. 
When you know the manner in which the 
verb is done, and the place where it was 
done, is there nothing more you would like 
to know about it ? " 
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" I think not," repUed WiUy. 

" Well," sjdd Mr. Thompson, " I am going 
to walk to the miller's, and as I promised to 
show 70U the mill I will take you with me, 
if you like to go. Now you know the 
manner of gbing, and the place I am going 
to, are you satisfied ? " 

" Oh, I should like it of all things," cried 
Willy, "but I am not yet satisfied, for I 
want to know when you will go ; I hope it 
will be soon." 

** What does soon mean ? " 

** It means in a very short time." 

** Then soon points out the time at which 
the verb is to be performed, and is called an 
adverb of time." 

His master then wrote down for him the 
following adverbs of time : — 



Now. 


Before. 


Directly. 


Soon. 


Immediately. 


Presently. 


Instantly. 


Always. 


Lately. 


Never. 


Formerly. 


By and bye. 


Already. 


Afterwards. 
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"Now means the present time/' said 
WiUy. 

'^And so does directly, immediatel^f^ and 
instantly ^ observed Mr. Thompson. 

"Yet, sir, if you bid me do somethiiigj 
and I answer that I will do it directly, or 
immediately f or instantly, I mean as soon a^ 
possible, but I cannot do it whilst I am 
speaking; so those words do not point out 
the present time so exactly as now does." 

" Yes, they do," replied Mr. Thompson, 
" but we are accustomed to use them incor- 
rectly ; and we do the saipe with the adverb 
now. How often you say, * Now I will go 
out,' meaning, that you intend to go out as 
soon as possible, and, not that you are going 
out at that very moment." 

" And now, Willy, give me some in- 
stances of adverbs." 

** I am tired now?," said Willy ; " but I 
shall soon be rested, and then I shall be able 
to play again. Sophy is coming directly, 
Ann will follow presently, and Edward by 
and bye."" 

" The next class of adverbs," said Mr. 
Thompson, " expresses the number of times 
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the verb is performed ; as, I spoke once, or 
twicey or thriceJ^ 

" And are one, two, three, four, and all 
the numbers, adverbs ? " asked Willy. , 

" No," replied his master. *' I shall ex- 
plain them to you later, but they cannot be 
adverbs, because they relate to the noun, 
not to the verb; you say one apple, ten 
houses, fifty men, and so on ; but you do 
not say, I wrote one, but I wrote once; 
because once relates to the verb, and not to 
the noun." 

« Well," said Willy, " I do think so many 
different sorts of adverbs is a little puzzling." 

" That is true," replied Mr. Thompson ; 
^^on the other hand, adverbs have neither 
number nor gender, so there are some 
difficulties avoided: but you have had 
enough of them to-day; so go and take a 
run to refresh yourself." 

CONTINUATION OF ADVERBS. 

Lesson XII. 

•'In order to be able to recollect all the 
different sorts of adverbs," said Mr. Thomp- 
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son to Willy, " you must class them in regular 
order in your memory." 

" Yes," replied Willy, « I must put them 
in order in my head, as clothes are put in 
the chest of drawers." 

"Very well," replied Mr. Thompson, 
smiling at the comparison, "and put each 
class in a separate drawer. Now, let us see 
how many drawers you will want to keep 
the adverbs in. Do you recollect how many 
we have already mentioned ? " 

Let me see," said Willy, thinking; 

why, first, I must have a drawer, and a 
pretty krge one, for the adverbs relating to 
the manner of the verb, there are so many 
of them; such as prettily^ cleverltfj nicely. 
Then another for adverbs relating to pUice ; 
as here^ there, everywhere. Then a third 
drawer for adverbs relating to Hme ; as naw^ 
then, presently. That need not be so large a 
drawer, I believe : and, lastly, a little drawer 
wUl be enough for the adverbs that relate to 
number ; and that makes one, two, three. 

" But," said Mr. Thompson, " you have 
not £nished the adverbs yet ; there are se- 
veral other classes for you to learn." 
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" Then I must have some more drawers to 
put them in ; and pray what are they ? " 

" The next class of adverbs relates to the • 
quantity of the verb ; as, * You have played 
enough ; he has eaten sufficiently.^ " 

"Let me try," said Willy. "^ have 
worked much longer than I intended. He 
danced less than you did.' " 

" Another class of adverbs asks questions," 
said Mr. Thompson ; "as, * How do you do ? 
What do you say? Why should we go? 
When shall we set out ? ' " 

"Oh yes, I know those are questions, be- 
cause there is a note of interrogation; but 
what has that to do with a verb ? " 

" In the sentence * How do you do ? ' how 
relates to the verb to* do, and means, * How 
does your health do?' In ^What do you 
say ? ' what relates to the verb to say, and so 
on. 

Willy inquired whether there were any 
adverb^ that answered questions. 

" Yes, there ape," replied Mr. Thompson, 
"especially two little words that you are 
very fond of." 

Willy wondered what they could be- 
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" Suppose I were to ask you whether 
you have read to-day, what would you an* 
Bwer?" 

" I should say * Yes : ' for 1 have read a 
long chapter in the History of England^" 

'^But supposing that you had not i^^ad 
to-day ? " 

" Then I should say, ' No.' " 

''Well; then, yes and no atte adverbs, and 
80 are all other words that reply to a ques- 
tion; such BBf perhaps, surefy, certainly, by no 
means, not at aUJ* 

" But," said Willy, " how can yes and no 
be adverbs, for they cannot relate to any 
verb?" 

" I beg your pardon : if you say yes, in 
answer to my question 'Have you read?' 
you mean to say, ' Yes, I have read : ' you 
see, therefore, that yes by itself refers to 
the verb to read; though the verb is not 
mentioned. Try to introduce some of 
the adverbs I have mentioned by asking 
questions, to which they will serve as an- 



swers." 



Willy thought a little, and then wrote as 
follows : — 
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* Will you walk to-day ? ' 
' Perhaps, if the weather is fine.' 

* Are you hungry ? ' 
^ Certainly; it is dinner-tpne/ 

* Are you tired ? ' 
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" ' No, not at alV 

** * Are you glad to see me ? ' 

** * Yes, certainly.^ 

** * Are you tired of play ? ' 

" ^ iVfc, not yet: " 



" Very well,** said his master : " and you 
have already done what I was going to teach 
you, that is, used two adverbs instead of one ; 
as, yes, certainly; no, not yet: this is fre- 
quenrtly done, and strengthens the expression. 
I will give you som^ examples : ' Ann speaks 
very distinctly, John draws extrernely well 
Charles walks too sloioly^^ 

Willy was never satisfied till he had found 
out some examples himself, so he said, 
" * George writes exceedingly ill. Ann coughs 
very badly. Susan laughs too much.^^* 

" Some adverbs," said Mr. Thompson, 
^^ have degrees of comparison ; as often, 
oftener, oftenest; well, better, best.^ 
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But, sir," cried Willy, interrupting him, 

you said that good, -better, best, were ad- 
jectives." 

" Good,*' replied he, ^'^is always an adjec- 
tive ; but better and best are sometimes ad- 
jectives, and sometimes adverbs." 

" Oh, that is very puzzling ; and in my 
parsing lessons how am I to find out whether 
they are adjectives or adverbs?" 

** By observing whether they relate to 
nouns or to verbs. If I say, * I spoke well, 
you spoke better^ but Henry spoke hest^^ the 
words welly better , best, are adverbs, because 
they relate to the verb to speak ; but if you 
say, ^ A ffood child, a better child, the best 
cbild,' the degrees of comparison relale to 
the noun cliild, and are, therefore, adjec* 
tives." 

" Yes ; and then you must say goadf in- 
stead of well, for it would be nonsense to say 
a well child." 

" Whenever," said Mr. Thompson, " the 
two degrees of comparison, better and best, 
are used as adverbs, the positive is well; and 
when they are used as adjectives, the positive 
is good.^^ 
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** Let me find out an example, sir ; first, 
for adjectives — * I am a good singer, Charles 
is a better singer, but Ellen sings best.^ " 

" Stop," said Mr. Thompson, " there is a 
mistake in your example: try if you can 
find it out." 

** Willy repeated the phrase slowly and 
deliberately, but he thought in vain, and 
could not discover the fault. " What can it 
be^ sir?" said he. 

** In the two first degrees of comparison," 
rejAied Mr. Thompson, "you ^re right; but 
when you said, * Ellen sings best,' the word 
best relates to the verb sings^ and not to the 
noun singer^'* 

'^To be sure," said WiUy, "I did not 
think of that; a singer is a person and a 
noun;* while sings is a verb. I ought to 
have said Ellen is the best singer. And is it 
wrong to mix the adjectives and the adverbs 
so in one sentence ?" 

" Not at all," replied Mr. Thompson. 

" Adverbs," continued he, ** are sometimes 
joined to verbs so as to make one word ; as, 
t-o upset^ to undertake^ to outdo,^^ 
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" And are such words adverbs or verbs ? ^ 
inquired WiUy. 

'^ They are verbs, for they all express an 
action. Now, Willy, I believe that we have 
gone through as many of the different claBses 
of adverbs as it will be necessary for you to 
learn at present : do you think that you can 
recollect them?" 

'^ I will try at least. An adverb is a word 
added to a verb to show something that 
relates to it : 1st, The manner of the verb ; 
as, ^ he speaks welV 2dly, The place of the 
verb ; as, * Ellen came Acre,' Sdly, The 
time of the verb ; as, ' I write rom?/ 4thly9 
The number of the verb ; as, * They drank 
tunce.* 5thly, The quantity of the verb ; as, 
little^ muchy more. 6thly, Adverbs that ask 
questions; as, « What shall we do ?' 7thly, 
Those which answer questions ; as, * Ye$f 
^ No.^ Dear me, what an immense deal 
adverbs do. They show how^ and tohenf and 
where, and how rr^uch, and how often a verb 
is done ; and then, besides that, they ask and 
answer questions. Oh, but I must have two 
more drawers for my questions and answers, 
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for you know I did not reckon them in my 
chest of drawers." 

** Very true," said Mr. Thompson. " I 
think we may now take leave of adverbs; 
and for to-morrow I have prepared a story 
instead of a lesson." 

Willy was pleased to hear this : for though 
he now liked his lessons of grammar very 
well^ he liked the stories still better. 



THE SPONGE CAKES. 

Mrs. Burton was one day walking in the 
fields with her little daughter Harriet, who 
skipped^ on before her through the grass. 
The gay flowers sprung up beneath her feet, 
and smelt very sweet ; but she did not stop 
to gather them, for she was impatient to 
reach the village where they were going to 
the pastry-cook's. Harriet had sixpence of 
her own to lay out, and all the way she went 
she was thinking what sort of cakes she would 
buy. For herself she liked plum buns, but 
she meant also to buy a cake for her little 
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sister F&mij, and she was not sure what she 
would like best. 

In their way they stopped at Mrs. Spruce's 
(the washerwoman's) cottage, as Mrs. Barton 
had some directions to give her. Mrs. 
Spruce had a pretty little daughter, called 
Alice, who often accompanied her mother 
when she carried home Mrs. Burton's linen 
from washing, and then Harriet and Alice 
sometimes played together ; so Harriet was 
very glad to call at the cottage to see Alice, 
and she ran forward, and opening the little 
garden-gate, called out, "Alice I Alice 1" 
but no Alice answered. When they went 
in, they saw poor Alice sitting quite still in 
a low chair, and looking so pale and ill that 
she seemed as if she had not strength to 
move. 

** What is the matter with poor Alice?'* 
inquired Mrs. Burton. 

" Indeed, ma'am, I can't say," replied 
Mrs. Spruce. " She has been in this down- 
cast way for this week and more. The 
doctor calls it a sort of low fever; but no 
wonder she is so weak, for I can get- her to 
eat nothing. The only thing she fancies is 
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a bit of sponge-cake. A lady gave her one 
last Wednesday^ but it is all gone, and I 
cannot afford to buy her any more." 

" Does the doctor think it good for her to 
eat sponge-cake ? " inquired Mrs. Burton. 

** He says it will do her no harm, if she 
wishes it." 

Soon after Mrs. Burton and her little 
daughter left the cottage, and, as they walked 
on towards the village, they could talk of 
nothing but poor Alice. When they reached 
the pastry-cook'si Mrs. Burton asked Harriet 
if she had made up her mind what she 
should buy ? 

"Oh yes, mamma, sponge-cakes;" and 
she inquii-ed how many she could have for 
Bixpence. She was told six ; and six sponge- 
cakes were put up in a piece of paper and 
given to her, and she paid for them. 

" I thought, my dear," said her mother, 
" that you intended to buy plum buns?" 

** So I did, mamma; but I have bought 
these cakes for poor Alice; she can eat 
nothing else, you know, while I am hungry 
for every thing. So it is much better for 
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Alice to have the cakes than for me to have 
buns." 

" You are a good child," said her mother^ 
giving her a kind kiss, " to think what will 
please others rather than yourself. But then, 
little Fanny — will she like to go without 
her cake ? She is too young to care about 
Alice." 

^^ Oh, she does not know any thing about 
the cake, mamma, for I did not tell her I 
should give her one; I meant to surprise 
her, so she will not be disappointed." 

When they drew near the cottage, on 
their way home, Harriet hastened forward^ 
pushed open the garden-gate, and was soon 
in the house. She then opened her little 
parcel, and gave one of the cakes to Alice. 
Poor Alice smiled, and, though it was but 
faintly, Harriet was delighted to see her 
face, which was before so melancholy, look 
pleased. Alice tasted a little bit, and said 
it was very good, but she would not eat 
much, saying she would keep the rest for 
another time. 

" Oh, here are a great many more cakes," 
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said Harriet eagerly, " and they are all for 
you, Alice." 

" How good you are, my dear young 
lady," said Mrs. Spruce; "you have made 
poor Alice quite happy." 

Harriet felt quite happy too: she was 
much happier than if she had eaten the cakes 
herself; she was so glad to do some good to 
poor Alice. In her way home she gathered 
a quantity of field flowers. " I shall give 
some of them to Fanny," said she, " instead 
of the cake, and then she will be pleased 
too." Harriet liked to please every one, 
but she herself was the happiest of all, be* 
cause she enjoyed making others happy. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q. What is An Adverb? 

A. It is a word added to a verb; 

Q. What are the uses of adverbs? 

A, They show something relative to the verb to which 
th^ are added. 

Q. What does the first class of adjectives show ? 

A, It shows the manner in which the verb is done. 

Q. Give an example. 

A. Tom writes hadly, 

Q, W^^^ ^^^ ^^^ second class show ? 

A, It points out the place in which the verb is done. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, I walked here, John slept there, 

Q. Do not adverbs sometimes name the place ? 

A. No ; if tliey named it they would be noun^ not 
adverbs; • 

Q. What does the third class of adverbs show ? 

A. It pdints out the time of doing Ihe verb. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. I will go directly; he is coming presently. I never 
saw her. 

Q. Do adverbs ever name the time ? 

A. No, they only point it out ; names are always nouns. 

Q, What does the fourth class of adverbs show ? 

A, It points out the number of times the verb is done. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. I spoke oncef he laughed twice, Susan coughed thrice, 

Q. To what does the fifth class of adverbs relate ? 

A. To the quantity of the verb. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. I have talked much, my brother sneezed often, Sophy 
cried a little, 

Q. What does the sixth class of adverbs do ? 

A, It asks questions. 

Q. Give examples. 
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A* How did you come ? What will you eat ? 

Q. What does the seventh class of adverbs do ? 

A, It answers questions. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. No, certainly ; ye«, willingly. 

Q. Have adverbs ever degrees of comparison ? 

A. Some adverbs have. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, Well, better, best, much, more, moit, 

Q, Are adverbs ever joined to other words, so as to 
make but one word ? 

A, Yes. 

Q, Give examples. 

A. They are sometimes joined to verbs ; as overthrow, 
overdone. Sometimes to nouns as underhand, overhead* 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

Lesson 2^111. 

At the next lesson Willy's master asked him 
what the grammar said about prepositions. 

** Prepositions I " repeated Willy, " what 
a long, hard word I " Mr. Thompson took up 
the book and pointed out the place, and Willy 
read as follows : — 

** Prepositions serve to connect noims to- 
gether, and to show the relation between 

them." 

" I do not know what relation means," 

continued he, " unless it is like my uncle and 
my aunt, and my cousins, who are all my 
relations." 

" They are called your relations," replied 
Mr. Thompson, " because they belong to the 
same family that you do; but the relation 
between words is not quite the same thing. 
The relation between two nouns means what 
one of the nouns has to do with the other. 
You will understand it if I give you an 
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example. Here is a table, that is a noun ; 
and there is a chair, that is another noun. 
Now, I want to know whether there is any 
relation between these two nouns. If I say, 
^ Put the chair by the table,' hy is the prepo* 
sition which shows the relation between the 
table and the chair. If I left out the pre- 
position, and said, ^ Put the chair the table,' 
you could not understand what I meant." 

" No, indeed, Mr. Thompson, for it would 
be nonsense ; but the little word by explains 
it all very clearly." 

*^ Now," said Mr. Thompson, " can you 
tell me what relation there is between this 
book and the table ? " 

'^The book does not stand by the table 
like the chair," said Willy, " it lies on the 
table." 

** And which is the preposition ? " . 

Willy thought a little, and then replied, 
*^ The book lies — no, it is not lies, for lies 
is the verb — it is what the book does : " then 
he suddenly exclaimed, ** on. the table — yes, 
an is the word which shows the relation 
between the book and the table." 
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"You are right," said Mr, Thompson. 
" Now, where is the stool? " 

" It is under the table," answered Willy ; 
^^and I guess that under is a preposition. 
Now, Sir, if I run round the table, is not 
round a preposition also ? " 

" Yes, it is, when used in that sense ; but 
if you said, * That is a round table,' round 
would not, in that case, show the relation of 
the table to any thing else ; so round would 
not then be a preposition." 

" Oh, but I know what it would be ; it 
would be an adjective ; fcwr it would show 
what sort of a table it was," 

Willy having run once or twice round the 
table, placed one of his feet upon the stool, 
and, springing up, seated himself upon the 
table. " Now," said he, " what is the pre- 
position that connects me with the table ? " 

'* Ow, or upon, which you like best ; but 
I fear that the table may suffer from your 
frolics, so you had better come down and sit 
in a chair near the table." 

" Oh, yes ; near is a preposition :" and he 
seated himself on the side of the table, oppo- 
site to Mr. Thompson, who said, " Here, 
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Willy, catch this ball which I am going to 
throw over the table." 

« Willy caught it, and asked how (wer could 
be a preposition, for the ball had not touched 
the table, nor been near it. 

• " That is true," replied his master, "yet 
over shows the relation between the ball and 
the table; the table was underneath while 
the ball went over it. The chair which stands 
by the table does not necessarily touch it ; nor 
does the stool, which is under the table." 

"Well, I am sure this is a very useful 
table; for do not you remember, it taught 
me all about adjectives, and now it teaches 
me all about prepositions ? " 

" True," replied Mr. Thompson ; "but let 
us try our prepositions on something else be- 
sides the table. There is a man walking 
across the road ; can you find out the pre- 
position ? " 

'* Let me see ; it is across — yes, across 
shows the relation between the two nouns, 
man and street. Now he is going into that 
hous^. Oh I " cried he, pleased at the dis- 
covery, " into is a preposition between mai;i 
and house ; and now he is gone up stairs. 
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for see, he is looking out of the window. 
But, sir, IB up a, preposition? for there is 
only one noun in the sentence, ^ he is gone 
up stairs.' " 

" Who was it went up stairs, my dear ? " 

" Oh, the man, to be sure ; but I did not 
say the man." 

" No, but you said, * he went up stairs ; * 
what did he mean ? " 

^^He is the pronoun put instead of the 
noun man, that is true." 

^^ And it is just the same as if you said, 
* the man went up stairs.' " 

^^ So, then, a preposition shows the rela- 
tion between a noun and a pronoun, as well 
as between two nouns?" 

'^ Certainly, or between two pronouns — 
i/ou stand bt/ me. You and me are both pro- 
nouns, and b^ shows their relation to each 
other." 

'' He speaks to her," said Willy ; ''to jb 
the preposition which relates to the pronouns 
he and Aer." 

'' Prepositions are easy enough when you 
know what they mean ; but one is frightened 
at first by the long hard name." 
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** However, you soon get accustomed to 
it," replied his master. " The name of pre- 
position comes from two Latin words before 
and plcLccy as prepositions are generally placed 
before nouns." 

"I thought, sir, a preposition is placed 
hetiveen two nouns." 

** Then it must stand before one of than, 
WiUy." 

'^ Yes; but if you say that a preposition 
is placed before a noun, you might mistake 
an article for a prepoation ; for an article, 
you know, always stands before a noun." 

" True, but the articles are so few in 
number that there is not much danger of 
confounding them with prepositions." 

" I think, sir," said Willy, " that prqjo- 
sitions always mean something about place ; 
as in the box, under the chair, through the 
hole, all relate to the places where the box, 
the chair^ and the hole are." 

"It is true," said hia master, *^ preposi- 
tions very generally denote the relation of 
place, but not always. This curtain is made 
of Cotton, that htot is for you ; now, of and for 
do not relate to place." 

• M 2 
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« No," repUed WiUy, « but I think, al- 
most all the other prepositions do. Along 
the road, down the valley, up the hill, across 
the river." 

" And several of these prepositions, you 
know, Willy, are used as adverbs ; when you 
say sit down, get up, go alonff, those three 
prepositions become adverbs." 

" And how am I to know when they are 
prepositions and when adverbs?" said Willy. 

" By observing whether they point out a 
relation between nouns and pronouns, or are 
simply added to a verb. * Pour some water 
vn your hands, go on, there is not enough 
yet.' Now can you distinguish which on is 
a preposition, and which is an adverb?" 

** The first, . I am sure, is a preposition," 
said Willy, " because it shows the connexion 
between the water and my hands,* and the 
second is an adverb, added to the verb go ; 
I cannot mistake it, because it has nothing 
to do with a noun. Now," continued he, 
" I will try an example, * I wUl get up and 
go up stairs : ' the first z//? is an adverb be- 
longing to the verb get ; and the last upiBBi 
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preposition, showing the connexion between 
me and the stairs." 

« Very well," eaid Mr. ThompsoDi " Pre- 
positions are also sometimes joined to nouns, 
as underhand^ overboard,^'* 

" Then what part of speech are those 
words, nouns or prepositions?" 

" They are neither ; but try to discover 
yourself what part of speech they are," 

*^ To be sure," feaid Willy, « they Cannot 
be nouns ; for it would be nonsense to say 
the underhand, an overboard ; but you may 
say he went underhand to work, or the 
man fell overboard. Oh ! I have guessed it ; 
they are adverbs." 

" You are quite right, my dear," siaid Mr. 
Thompson ; " but underhand is sometimes an 
adjective also, for we may talk of underhand 
conduct. We will now finish the lesson, 
aiid to-morrow we shall proceed to eon- 
junctions." 



u 3 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Q. What is a preposition ? 

A, It is a word which serves to connect nouns or other 
words, and shows their rehition to each other. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, Put some coals on the fire ; throw the paper into 
the fire ; place the screen hefcr^ the fire, and the chair 
near the fire. 

Q. Explain these examples. 

A, The preposition on shows the relation hetween the 
nouns coals and fire ; the preposition nUo^ the relation be- 
tween the paper and the fire ; the preposition hefort^ the 
connexion between the screen and the fire ; the preposition 
neoTt the relation between the chair and the fire. 

Q. Do prepositions show the relation betweoi pronouns 
as well as nouns ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, Will you come to mef They went awaj Jrom m. 

Q. Does a preposition ever become an adverb ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. How do you distinguish whether the word is an 
adverb or preposition ? 

A. If the word points out the relation between nouns 
and pronouns, it is a preposition. If the word is added to 
a verb, it is an adverb. 

Q. Give an example. 

A, Put some plates on the table ; go ofi, there are not 
enough yet. 

Q. Explain the example. 

A, The first on is a preposition, because it shows the 
relation between plates and table. The last on is an adverb^ 
because it is added to the verb go. 
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Q. Arc prepositions ever joined to other words, so as 
to make a compound word ? 

A. Yes \ they are sometimes joined to nouns, and 
sometimes to verbs. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, In the words underwrite, overtake, uptet, thej are 
joined to verbs. In overboard, undergnnmd, they are joined 
to nouns. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

Lesson XIV. 

** Conjunctions are words which have not 
much meaning in themselves, but serve the 
purpose of joining other words or parts of 
sentences together. If I say, ' Bring me a 
pen and some writing-paper,' the sentence 
consists of two parts joined together by the 
little word and.^^ 

" Oh yes, I understand," said Willy ; 
*' the first part of the sentence is * Bring me 
a pen,' and the second part, * some writing- 
paper ; ' and the little word and joins them 
both together, and so it is called a conjunc- 
tion. Now, sir, let me try to think of a 
sentence : " then after a pause, he said, ** I 
will fetch the cat and its basket ; " then he 
suddenly exclaimed, "Why, how very like 
conjunctions are to prepositions ! You know 
that a preposition shows the relation between 
two nouns, and the conjunction and seems to 
me to do just the same thing, for it shows 
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the relation between pen and paper, and be- 
tween the cat and her basket." 

" No ; it joina the words, but it does not 
show how they are related to each other. 
When I say, 'Bring me a pen and some 
writing-paper,' I mean nothing more than 
that you should bring me those two things ; 
but I do not point out any relation between 
them." 

** Oh, but you know, sir, I must think 
you are going to write, and then I am sure 
there is a great connexion between the pen 
and the paper." 

• **You may think what you please," 
said his master, smiling : '^ but there is no 
relationship between them pointed out by 
the little word amf. If I had said, * Bring 
me a pen on the writing-paper, or in a sheet 
of writing-paper,' that would show a relation, 
for the pen was to be placed in or an the 
^per." 

'' Oh yes," said WiDy ; « and if I said I 
will bring the cat in her basket, instead of 
and her basket, I should say a preposition 
instead of a conjunction." 

" Besides," said Mr. Thompson, " and is 
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not only used to join nouns together, but 
verbs also, and any two parts of a sentence 
whatever: thus I may say, * Bring your 
book, and come nnd read.'. There is the 
noun book in the first part of the sentence, 
and the latter part consists of two verbs.'* 

*' And there are two conjunctions, also,** 
said Willy, ** for the two verbs are also joined 
by andJ* 

" Yes, you know I told you that conjunc- 
tions served to join words as well as sen- 
tences together. But we have talked a great 
deal about the word and, without mention- 
ing any other conjunction. You may play 
with the cat ifjou please." 

" Oh yes ; if joins the two parts of thfe 
sentence quite as well as andy and seems to 
have more meaning in it." 

** There are a great many more conjtmc- 
tions," said his master : *' I will ride or I will 
walk. I shall drive to Highgate, but not to 
Hampstead.*' 

*' I will go with you, sir, if yoxi will let 



me." 



(( 



Well, my dear, to-morrow, perhaps, you 
may^ but you must now think only of your 
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lesson^ for^ unless you are very attentive, 
you can neither go to Hampstead nor to 
Highgate." 

"What a number of conjunctions!" ex- 
claimed Willy. 

" Observe," said Mr. Thompson, " the 
change which different conjunctions make in 
the meaning of the sentence : if, instead of 
saying, * I will give you an orange and an 
apple,' I should say, *I will give you an 
orange or an apple. . . .' " 

^ Oh, it is not the same thing at alL 
I like the conjunction and much the best ; 
it has a great deal more meaning than I 
thought at first, for it joins the real apple 
and the orange together, as well as the 
words apple and orange, and then you give 
me both." 

^^ But I might also give you a box on the 
ear, or a rap of the knuckles, and then I 
think you would prefer or to and.^ 

« Oh yes, that I should," cried WUly, 
laughing. 

** Now th^ee conjtmotions," continued his 
master, " which join thmgs or actions toge- 
ther, are called copulative conjunctions ; and 
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those which separate or disjoin them are called 
disjunctive car^unctiansJ^ 

^^ Oh dear, what long words ! " exclaimed 
Willy. 

*' When I say, * You may either ride or 
walk,' what sort of conjimction is either 9 " 

"Disjunctive," said Willy, "because it 
disjoins walking and riding ; for it means that 
I may do one or the other, but not both. 
But how can a conjunction both join and dis-- 
join things at the same time ? 

" You must distinguish between things and 
words," replied his master : ** a conjunction 
always joins the words or the parts of which 
the sentence is composed, but it does not 
always join the things or the actions the sen- 
tence talks about." 

* 

" Oh yes," said Willy, * it joins the two 
words walk and ride^ but it does not join the 
two things walking and riding." 

" I see that you understand it, Willy, but 
you do not express it quite correctly. You 
should not say, the two things, but the two 
actions, for you know that walking and riding 
are verbs, not nouns, and therefore cannot 
be things." 
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"Yes," said Willy, "they arc actions, 
and an action means doing the verb. Now, 
let me find out some disjimctive conjunctions. 
Sophy will neither eat nor drink : those are 
disjunctive conjunctions; but if I say, she 
both eats and drinks, the conjunction and is 
copulative, because it joins the actions eating 
and drinking, as well as the words eat and 
drink/' 

"Very well; or you might say, Sophy 
win eat as well as drink." 

His master then gave him the following 
list of conjunctions ; — 



And 


But 


Because 


If 


Either 


Unless 


Or 


Neither 


Perhaps 


Nor 


Though 


Yet 



" I think we may now take leave of con- 
junctions, and to morrow we will proceed to 
interjections." 



K 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

' Q. What is a conjunction ? 

A. A conjunstioB connects weeds and sentences together. 

Q. Give examples, 

A, Come and read. Put on your hat, if you go out. 

Q. What is a cojndaUve ooBJunction ? 

A, It connects the actions or things spoken of, as well 
as the words. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, Will you read and write. You are aa tall as I ani« 

Q. What are disjunctive coi\iunctions ? 

A. They join the words, but disjoin the action or things 
spoken of. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, Will you neilhtr read ncr write. I will ^ve you an 
apple or a pear. 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

Lesson XV. 

«* This part of speech," said Mr. Thompson, 
** can hardly be called words ; for it con- 
sists of exclamations, or cries, uttered by a 
person who admires, or is surprised or 
frightened, such as oh ! ah ! alas ! Oh dear 
me I They are very easy to find out, for 
they are always written with a line and a 
dot after them, called a note of admiration." 

Interjections amused Willy extremely : he 
remembered an old woman who used to sigh 
and say, "Heigh ho!" and "Alack and a 
well-a-day I" and asked whether those were 
interjections. Mr. Thompson told him they 
were. "But, sir," said Willy, "the old 
woman used to say so» veiy often, without 
admiring anything, or being surprised cwr 
frightened." 

" Very aged people," said Mr. Thompson^ 
^^are apt to use exclamations of that sort 
from a feeling of weatinesS) without thinking; 
and I know some very young people, Willy, 

N 2 
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who acquire the same habit from the yivacity 
and impatience of youth : but then their ex- 
clamations are shorter. Did you never hear 
a little boy say, * Oh yesl' and * Oh dear 
no 1 ' when simple yes or no would have done 
as well?" 

** Perhaps they would," said Willy ; " but 
I like much better saying oh ! and ah ! " and 
he skipped about the room repeating every 
interjection he could recollect; and when 
out of breath, he sat down, saying, "Well! 
I shall never forget inteijections, they are so 
funny." 

« But, Willy," said Mr. Thompsgn, '' you 
should add something to your interjections to 
express what it is that frightens or delights 
you." 

*'I am neither frightened nor delighted, 
sir; it is only make-believe." 

**Then nmke-believe to be frightened or 
delighted with something." 

Willy thought a little, and then said, " Oh ! 
I am afraid that horse, which is galloping so 
fast, will run over me ! " 

" And now for an exclamation of pleasure," 
said Mr. Thompson, 
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You are to tell me a long story to-mor- 
row, sir. ** Ah ! how glad I shall be P 

*^ And when you have beard it, I hope you 
will use an inteijection of admiration*" 

" Oh yes," replied Willy ; " you may be 
sure I shall say, *0h dear! how pretty 
it is!'" 

" Well, I see that we must come to the 
story at last." The next day he read as fol- 
lows : — 



THE CRUST or BREAD. 

A FAIftT TALE. 

Edward, a little boy six years old, was 
one day strolling about the garden, eating a 
large crust of bread: he threw himself on 
the grass, and lay idly basking in the sun, 
without thinking of any tiling. All at once 
there appeared before him a beautiful fairy, 
whose name was Instruction. Her dress 
shone with the brilliant colours of the rain- 
bow, and she wore a crown of flowers on her 
head. In one hand she held a silver wand, 
with which she could perform wonderful 
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things, and in the other, a book, the leaves 
of whioh were all made of looking-glass, and 
which was no less wonderAil than the wand. 
She smiled and looked so good-humouredly 
on Edward, that instead of being frightened 
he was quite pleased. She then opened and 
showed him her book. In the first page he 
saw himself and every thing around him 
reflected as you do in a common looking- 
glass ; but the other pages were of a very 
wonderful nature, for they reflected objects 
which were quite out of sight, and even in 
the most remote parts of the world. In one 
page he beheld lions and tigers in Africa^ 
roaming about in search of prey. Edward 
shrunk back half frightened at seeing them 
move and look alive ; but the fury explained 
to him that it was only the image of a wild 
^)east, just as the image of his face was re- 
presented in the first page; so that there 
was really nothing to fear. 

She then turned over another leaf, and 
Edward saw a large elephant in India, tear- 
ing up a young tree by the roots with his 
trunk. In another page she showed him the 
monkeys climbing up the trees in the woods 
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in America^ and banging bj their tails to the 
branches^ gibbering and pelting each other 
with nuts; while the parrots^ with their 
gaudy plumage, flew about as common as 
sparrows do here. The fairy now closed her 
book. Edward begged of her to show him 
a few more of the looking-glass leaves, and 
declared that he had never seen any picture- 
book half so pretty as this ; but the fairy 
said there were so many children wanting to 
see it| that she could not stay with him any 
longer. 

*' Oh dear," cried Edward, " what shall I 
do when you are gone, and nothing to amuse 
me?" 

" You seemed very well amused before I 
came," said the . fairy, ** lounging as you 
were on the grass, and eating your crust of 
bread." 

" So I was," replied Edward; " but rince 
you have shown me the pretty book I shall 
do nothing but long to see it again. I don't 
care for my crust of bread any longer." 

« Well," said the fairy, " I will make you 
care for your bread again. I will give the 
bread the power of speaking, and it shall tell 
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you its history, from beginniiig to end ; will 
not that amuse you ?" 

" Yes, indeed, it will," replied Edward : 
^^ it will be so stratige to hear the crust of 
bread speak." 

^^ Take care to hold it to your ear, and not 
to your mouth," said the fairy, smiling; 
" for were you thoughtlessly to give it a bite 
whUst it >vas speakings it would tell you no 
more." She then waved her wand over the 
bread and disappeared. 

When she was gone, Edward began to 
think she must have been joking ; however, 
he took up the biead and held it to his ear. 
He started back with surprise, when he heard 
ft, small gende voice speak as follows: — 

^^ The first thing I can remember was 
when I was only a grain of corn, lying in 
a large room, with a great many other 
grains. We remained there a long time; 
when one day a man came and took out a 
quantity of us. He put ua i^to a sack and 
carried us to a field that had just b^^n 
ploughed, and there he took us out of the 
sack^ and strewed us in handafull on the 
ground." 
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** That was sowing com/' said EdwanL 
'^ I shall never forget," continued the 
breads ** how sweet and fresh the newly- 
ploughed earth smelt, and how much I en- 
joyed lying there with the warm sunbeams 
shining on me. Soon after there came by a 
flight of crows; and the labourers being 
away, they alighted on the ground and began 
picking up all the grains of com within 
their reach. I lay trembling with alarm, 
thinking my turn would come, and that I too 
should be devoured ; but before they reached 
the spot where I was, the labourers returned 
to the field, and frightened them away. 
Soon after there was a shower of rain, and 
some of the drops fell upon me, and carried 
me down with them into the ground, where 
I was quite safe from the birds. There I 
remained some time: but I found that I 
began to swell and grow so large that at last 
my skin could not hold me, so it burst open, 
and out there came at one end a little tuft of 
small roots scarcely larger than hairs ; these 
struck into the ground and grew downwards. 
At the other end out came several tiny green 
stalks, which grew above the ground. At first 
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they looked like blades of grass; but they 
soon beoame taller and taller, and stronger 
and staronger, and at last a beautiful ear of com 
was seen at the top and a few long leayes, 
like those of grass, grew on the sides of each 
stalk. Thus from a small seed of com I was 
changed into a little plant ; and a yery pretty 
change it was. The little roots sucked in 
water, which went up all through my green 
veins into the ears, and made them swell out 
and grow large and full of seeds. Then, 
when the hot weather came, the sun turned us 
as yellow as gold, and the wind blew us about 
with the other ears of com that grew in the 
same field, and I assure you we all felt 
very proud of our grace and beauty. But 
our pride did not last long ; for one day a 
number of m^i came into the field with 
sickles, and cut. us all down." 

" Those were ihe reapers," said Edward. 

" We were then bound up in sheaves and 
set upright on the ground^ leaning one 
against the other for support : for, being 
separated from our roots in the ground, we 
were no longer able to stand upright. Vfe 
remained some days and nights on the ground. 
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and then we were put into a large cart and 
carried to the rick-yard to be stacked ; there 
we were left quietly for some time^ except that 
a frightful rat now and then found its way into 
the stack, and made great havoc amongst us, 
devouring as many of us as he could swallow 
for his breakfast. After some time a number 
of men came again and pulled us down, and, 
spreading us upon the floor of a bam, 
began beating us most unmercifully. '' 

" Those were the thrashers," said Edward ; 
"it was well for you that you could not feel, 
for those double sticks they use, called flails, 
give very hard blows." 

"It was, indeed," replied the crust of 
bread. " Well, these hard blows drove us 
all out of the ears in which we grew. The 
stalks, which were then nothiiig bu^ straw, 
were taken away; but liie grains of com, 
with the chafl^, were put into a large flat 
basket and shaken about till the chaff was 
all blown away, and nothing but the grains 
remained." 

"So then you were changed back again 
into a grain of com," said Edward. 

" Not into one grain," replied the breads 
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" but into one or two hundred. I was but a 
single grain, it is true^ when I was first sown 
in the ground, but I sprung up with so many 
fine ears that I do believe I had above two 
hundred seeds ; no others were so plump and 
well-grown as ourselves. Well, the next 
thing that happened to us was being sent to 
the mill to be groimd all to pieces to make 
flour ; and after that to the baker, who mixed 
us up with water and yeast, and made us 
into a piec6 of dough, and after we had been 
well kneaded, he put us into an oven to 
bake. We thus became part of a loaf of 
bread, which the baker's boy brought here 
to-day to be eaten." 

At the last word the voice failed — the 
power of the fairy's wand was at an end. 
Edward waited for some time to listen whether' 
the bread would say anything more; and 
finding it quite silent, he took it fixnn his ear, 
put it to his mouth, and ate it up. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q. What 18 an inteijection ? 

A. It is a cry or exclamationi expreasmg some emotion 
of the mind| either adnairation, surprise, terror, gr!e^ or 
weaxiness. 

Q. Give examples. 

A» Oh 1 ah t alas 1 heigho ! ah, well-»-day 1 

Q. What is the sign of the interjection ? 

A, A note of admiration which follows it. 
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PARSING. 

Lesson XVI. 

" To-day, Willy," said Mr. Thompson, '' I 
will teach you an amusing way of finding out 
the parts of speech. I shall give you a sen- 
tence, leaving out one word, and you must 
discover to what part of speech the word left 
out belongs. I shall make a pause to show 
you in what, part of the sentence the un- 
known word is to be placed." 

" Oh," cried Willy, " how will it be possible 
for me to tell the part of speech, unless 1 
know what the word is ? " 

^' It is not so difficult as you imagine. 

" Here is an'example : " Put the .child 

his bed.' " 

"No, indeed! that is quite easy," said 
Willy ; " I am sure the word must be in his 
bed, and in is a preposition." 
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" I did not ask you to find out the word, 
but to make out the part of speech." * 

*^ But surely I must first know the word," 
said Willy. 

'^That is not at all necessary; and yoa 
are perhaps mistaken in the one you have 
guessed." 

" Well, then, if it is not m," said Willy, 
** it must be on her bed, or nedr^ or by her 
bed, and on and Tiear and by are all prepo- 
sitions, because they show the relation be- 
tween the child and his bed." 

" Therefore," observed Mr. Thompson, "if 
you had said that the unknown word was a 
preposition, you would have been right ; but 
it is mere guess-work to say which of the 
prepositions it is." 

" Now I understand it," said Willy ; " so 
pray, sir, let me give you a word to find 
out. But I must consider what it shall be, 
for I will not give you another preposition — 
you would guess that directly." Then, after 
reflecting a little, he stud, *^ There is a 
— child : " and when he paused he gave a 
little "heml" to mark the place of the un- 
known word more distinctly. 

o 2 
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*^ Your unknown word must describe the 
sort of child/' said his father; ^^ therefore it 
is an adjective." 

'^ Oh I but praj^ sir, guess whether it is 
pretty, or little, or good, or naughty, or 
clean, or dirty, or dark, or fair ; or any thing 
else." 

'^ All these adjectives have about an equal 
chance of being the one you have chosen, 
Willy ; and as you have mentioned no less 
than eight, it is seven to one whether I 
guess right ; and if I should, it is but mere 
guess-work after alL" 

" Well, if you positively will not guess, 
sir, I must tell you it was little child. 
Now, pray, let me give you another word 
without a name, it is such good fun. But I 
must try to think of something difficult, you 

find it out so easily; ^May I ^o the 

garden, and — a nosegay.' There are 
two words for you to make out, and they 
are not the same parts of speech; so I hope^ 
sir, I have set you a good hard task." 

*^ I must take great pains," replied Mr. 
Thompson, *^ to make no mistake. I and the 
garden, Willy, are two nouns." 
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** Oh no, said Willy, / is a pronoun." 

*' True, but the pronoun stands for the 
noun, so it comes to the same thing. Well, 
the unknown word must point out the rela- 
tion between the word / and the garden, 
therefore it must be a preposition ; whether 
you ask leave to go through the garden, or 
by the garden, or in the garden, I cannot 
tell; but at all events it must be a preposi- 
tion. Then I suppose I am to do something 
to a nosegay, so that unknown word must be 
a verb, whether I am to smell it, or wear it, 
or look at it, or gather it." 

" There you have guessed it, sir; the two 
words are in and gather; but, as you say, 
any person ever so stupid, and who knows 
nothing of grammar, may guess at the word 
as weU as you, the di£Sculty is in making 
out the part of speech." 

^' And in order to do that," continued Mr. 
Thompson, ^^you must have some knowledge 
of grammar, and sufficient intelligence to 
know how to make use of it. Now it is my 
turn to give you an example : * Look at that 
he is talL" 

*^ I must look at someihing," siud Willy^ 

o 3 
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^^aud all things are nouns^ so it must be a 
noun: but I can find out more than that, 
for 70U say he in the last part of the sen- 
tence ; so he must be the pronoun for the 
unknown noun^ and that shows me that he is 
an animal of the masculine gender ; and I 
dare say it is either man or boy^ because you 
do not call a common animal he,^^ 

♦^ You are guessing the word again^ Willy." 

"I do not know how it is, — I always 
begin or finish by trying to guess the word." 

" It may be very well for you," said his 
master, ^^ to begin by thinking of the several 
words which might supply the blank, and 
which would make sense; and when you 
have done this, and find that all these words 
are of the same kind, you can then have no 
difficulty in ascertaining the part of speech^ 
which is wanting." 

"But," said Willy, "it is much more 
diffictdt to think of a great many unknown 
words, than of one single one ; and I like 
thinking and talking of single things best." 

*^ Because," continued his master, " to 
think of a single individual thing requires 
less pains-taking; but when you have 
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exerted yourself, and by intelligence and 
thought have discovered the part of speech, 
do you not feel a higher degree of pleasure 
than that of merely guessing right?" 

** Oh yes, it is quite another sort of plea- 
sure to get over a diflSoulty." 

" It is therefore well worth while to make 
an exertion in order to do what gives such 
a superior and rational pleasure : any goose 
may guess, but he will seldom guess right ; 
it is people of sense and information alone 
who can discover." 

** Well, sir, now I am going to exert my- 
self to discover the last unknown part of 
speech in your phrase^ * he is ■ tall,' — 
something- that comes before the adjective 
tall — no I " said he, interrupting himself, " it 
is not something^ for that would be a noun ; 
it must be a much more insignificant word, 
like ven/y or rather , or extremely ; in short, 
it is an adverb, which gives force to the ad- 
jective." 

** Very well," said his master, " the com- 
plete phrase is, ' Look at that man — he is 
very tall.' Now, Willy, we have done enough 
of this to-day." 
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" Oil no," replied Willy, '* it is so amua- 
ing, pray let us go through all the parts of 
speech." 

** We may continue it to-morrow, if you 
please," answered Mr. Thompson : " but if we 
went farther to-day, I should be afraid that 
you would grow tired of thinking, and would 
return to guessing." 



Lesson XVII. 

" I AM going to give you a very difficult ex- 
ample to-day, Willy," said Mr. Thompson ; 
"but you know the greater the pains required, 
the greater will be the pleasure if you suc- 
ceed : ^- children stood , and then 

went stairs.' " 

" Three imknown words in one sentence 1" 
exclaimed Willy. **The first word," con- 
tinued he, " must be an adjective describing 
the sort of children." 

" It might be an adjective, it is true," re- 
plied his master, " such as pretty, good, or 
naughty children ; but there is another part 
of speech which more commonly precedes a 
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noun, especially at the beginning of a sen- 
tence." 

" What can that be ? " asked Willy ; then, 
after a little reflection, he added, " Oh yes I 
now I recollect, an article comes before a noun. 
Now which of the articles is it ? — it is not the 
indefinite article a, for that cannot be placed 
before the plural noun children ; nor can it 
be an, because the word children does not 
begin with a vowel ; besides, an is a singular 
article as well as a, so it must be the defi- 
nite article the ; and the best of it is, that 
you must guess the word, as there is but one 
definite, article." 

" But you have not finished yet." 

" Well, then," resumed Willy, '' ' the 

children stood .^ Stood is a verb, and 

the unknown word must be an adverb ; but I 
should like to make out whether the adverb 
shows the manner, or place, or time of the 
verb — in short, sir, in which of my drawers 
of adverbs I am to look for it. ^ The chil- 
dren stood still ; ' — no I " continued he, " I 
don't think it is stilly for children seldom 
stand still ; besides, they cotdd not stand still, 
for they went somewhere; and yet, I think 
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it means their manner of standing — I don't 
want to guess the exact word, you know, 
but yet I rather thinks" said he, " that they 
stood up." 

Mr. Thompson smiled, which confirmed his 
suspicion. 

" Now then," continued Willy, " we come 
to the last word, and that is easy enough : it 
must be a preposition; for it shows the 
connexion between the children and the 
stairs, and they could have no other connexion 
with the stairs than going up them : unless," 
added he, laughing, " they went down stairs ; 
but I think the sentence is this, * The children 
stood up, and then went up stairs.' But how 
is this, sir? here are two ups in the sen- 
tence, and yet they are different parts of 
speech." 

" You know, Willy, that sometimes hap- 
pens. When you say the children stood up, 
the word means the manner in which the 
children stood, and is. therefore an adverb; 
but when you say that they went up stairs, 
the word shows the relation between the two 
nouns children and stairs, and is consequently 
a preposition." 
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Oh, sir, I have thought of a sentence 
for you, but I must write it down ; " and he 
took a pen •and wrote as follows : " — ! 

come 9 and look out of the window, 

you will see a strange sight." 

"You have helped me on with the first 
word prodigiously," sadd Mr. Thompson; 
"it can be nothing but an inteqection, 
since there is -a note of admiration after 
it; and as there is a strange sight to be 
seen from the window, no doubt it is an in- 
teijection of surprise or wonder; as, oh I 
ahl Then, after the verb, the unknown 
word must be either an adverb or a conjunc- 
tion." 

" It can't be a conjunction," said Willy ; 
" because there is a conjunction just after, 
* come and look.' " 

" True," replied Mr. Thompson ; " it is, 
then, an adverb." 

"But, sir, can you tell whether the ad- 
verb relates to place, or time, or number, or 
what?" 

" I should think it related to place, but I 
cannot be certain ; for though it is probd,bly 
eome here^ or come near, it may be come 
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nowy or come presently; and the two last, 
you know, relate to time." 

"Yes, yes — here is the word,*' said Willy. 

**Well, then, the last word must be a 
conjunction," resumed his master ; for it 
unites the two parts of the sentence, and I 
suppose it is and — * Oh ! come here, and look 
out of the window, and you will see a strange 
sight.' Now, Willy, I advise you. to go into 
the garden, and see what strange sights are 
to be seen there, for you have had enough 
grammar for to-day." 



t 



Lesson XVIII. 

The next morning Mr. Thompson told Willy 
that he believed they had gone through all 
the parts of speech in this mode of parsing ; 
but, 83 he seemed to like it, he would give 
him another example: "Is that cake — - 

me ? I should be glad if it were, I am 

very hungry." 

" The first unknown word must be a pre- 
position," said Willy ; « because it shows the 
relation between the take and the pronoun 
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me; and the last is a conjunction^ because it 
joins the two sentences." 

" Now, Willy, I give you leave to guess 
the two individual words." 

*^ The first word must be /or," said Willy ; 
" * Is that cake far me ? ' " Then, with a look 
of surprise, he added, " The last word is /or, 
too : here are two more words like the two 
npsy — both the same, and yet being diiferent 
parts of speech !" 

" That," replied Mr. Thompson, " you 
know, happens not unfrequently with ad- 
verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions. You 
may always distinguish the conjunction for 
from the adverb, by changing it into another 
conjimction — because^ and observing whether 
it makes sense. You may say, because I am 
very hungry, instead of /or I am very hungry. 
But you would not say, is this cake because 
me?" 

" No, indeed ! " said Willy, laughing, *' that 
would be nonsense : so then, when for can 
be changed for another conjunction, it shows 
that it is a conjunction ; and when it cannot, 
it shows that it is a preposition. But pray, 

p 
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sir, tell me some more words which are 
the same, and yet belong to different parts of 
speech," 

His master gave him the following ex- 
ample : — " Sophy came in to read, and looked 
in the drawer for her book." 

" The first in is an adverb," said Willy, 
^^ added to the verb came, and the last in is a 
preposition, showing the connexion between 
Sophy and drawer." 

"Well," said, his master, "before you go 
on with your examples, pray put your pen 
on the table." 

Willy smiled, and laid the pen down ; and 
then ssukU ^^ I believe I am to expLun, instead 
of giving an example. The first on is an ad- 
verb, after the verb go ; and the last on is a 
preposition, showing the connexion between 
my pen and the table." 

Willy then asked his master for some 
words which belonged to more than two 
different parts of speech ; but he answered, 
" That will be too difficult for you, my dear ; 
you must wait with patience, and at some 
future time, we may perhaps resume the sub- 
ject." 
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" But before I conclude, I must ask you 
whether you have observed how every other 
part of speech relates to a noun ? " 

*^ Oh yes," said Willy. « The noun is 
the grand part of* speech. All the others 
belong to it in some way or other, and could 
do nothing without it." 

"Well, then, try to tell me how the 
several parts of speech are connected with a 
noun. To begin with the adjective." 

"The adjective," said Willy, "teaches 
you the distinguishing qualities of a noun." 

" And the pronoun?" 

"It stands instead of a noun; so it is 
more nearly related to it than any of the 
other parts of speech are." 

"And yet," said his master; "though 
they are such near relations, they never 
meet. The one taking the place of the 
other, they are never wanted together. Now 
for ilie verb?" 

" The verb tells you what the noun does." 

"And the adverb?" 

"Shows where, and wheii, and how the 
noun does the verb." 

" And the preposition ?" 

P 2 
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" Points out the connection between two 
nouns." 

" Then the articles ? " 

" Are placed before nouns to show whether 
they are definite or indefinite." 

" And the conjunction ? " 

" Joins words and sentences together." 

** Lastly, the interjection?" 

"Oh!" replied Willy, "the interjection 
makes the noun cry out for joy, or grief, or 
astonishment; as, oh I alas I ah! &c." 

" Extremely well," said his master ; " if 
you reflect a little, you will find that in every 
sentence, however short, there is a noun, 
either said, or understood, or represented by 
a pronoun. When you speak, you must talk 
about somebody, or something. You may 
talk about its qualities, its actions, its man- 
ners, but the noun itself cannot be omitted, 
and is essentially necessary to your discourse, 
though the other parts of speech are not so." 



END OF THE FIRST PART. 



PART THE SECOND. 



NOUNS. 

Lesson I. 

Willy having passed some months without 
learning any grammar, Mr. Thompson asked 
him one day whether he would not like to 
know something more of the different parts 
o( speech; thinking that, as he was now 
eight years old, he was capable of proceeding 
farther in the study. Willy was very willing 
to do so: he had no longer any dislike to 
grammar ; and if he thought it a little tire- 
some sometimes, he remembered that the 
story at the end used to -make up for all. 

<* You mean to go on with the stories, too, 
I hope?" said he, smiling. His master con- 
sented ; but on condition that he would make 
them useful as parsing exercises. 

P 3 
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" I do not tHnk it necessary," continued 
he, *^ to teach you any thing more on articles, 
adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions, preposi- 
tions, or interjections. What you have 
learnt of them is sufficient for a child of 
your age; but there is a great deal more 
to be said on nouns, pronouns, and verbs." 
Willy was glad of that; for those were the 
parts of speech he liked the best. 

** We will begin with the nouns," said his 
master : " they are divided into two sorts, 
proper and common. A noun proper is the 
name of any individual person, place, or 
thing." * 

Willy inquired what an individual meant? 

" It means," said his master, *^ any one 
particular thing. You are an individual, 
and your name, Willys is a noun proper; 
because it distinguishes you from other 
children : but when I call you childy that is 
a noun common; because it belongs to all 
other children as well as to you." 

*• But Willy does not belong to me only, 
sir, for we know Willy Hunter, and Willy 
Banks, and a great many other Willys." 

" Several persons may have the same 
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name ; but still it is the individual name of 
each ; it does not belong to all women and 
children. If I say children, it is a noun 
common, ^ because it belongs to the whole 
class of children. If I say bo^, it is a noun 
common to all boys, and ^rl is a noun 
common to all girls; but if I say John, or 
Harriet, those are nouns proper, that iei, 
belonging to particular individuals." 

" Oh yes, I understand the difference ; 
church is a noun comimon to all churches; 
but St. Paul's is a noun proper to that 
church only." 

" Town," said his master, ** is a noun 
common to all cities ; but London, York, and 
Bristol, are nouns proper to those towns." 

" And dog," said Willy, ** is common to 
all dogs; but Pompey and Carlo are the 
proper names of our two dogs." 

The next thing to be considered, with 
regard to nouns, his master told him, was 
their number. 

*^ What an immense number there must 
be!" exclaimed Willy; "for the name of 
every thing in tlie whole world, you know, 
is a noun." 
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" The meaning of number in grammar,'' 
Baid Mr. Thompson, " is much more simple : 
it oonsists only of two, the sinffular'and the 
plural. The singular means one — a single 
thing ; and the plural means more than 
one." 

" Oh yes, I know that," swd Willy ; « but 
does not singular also mean something very 
odd or strange ? Suppose we were to see a 
very fimny-looking carriage passing by, you 
would say, ^ Look, what a singular carriage 
that is I'" 

" It is true," replied his master, " that 
singular is often used in that sense ; but the 
original meaning is the same. You call the 
carriage singular, because there is no other 
like it; if so, the carriage is single or alone 
of its kind, and is therefore of the singular 
number." 

*VAhI so it is. Well, that is very sin- 
gular," said Willy, laughing ; " but, sir, you 
never say that a conunon coach or carriage, 
that is not singular, is plural: do you?" 

" No," replied Mr, Thompson ; ** the word 
plural is never used in any other sense than 
more than, one.^^ 
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" So, then," said Willy, " a singular car- 
riage, or a singular thing, does not so much 
mean that it is something very comical, as 
that it is singular from having nothing else 
like it, and standing alone." 

** That, no doubt, was the original mean- 
ing of the word singular ; but it is so com- 
monly used to express extraordinary things, 
that the idea of strange and wonderful be- 
came attached to it ; and that of being alone, 
or single of its kind, was generally forgot- 
ten. What is your idea of the word odd, 
WiUy?" 

" Something very droll, that makes one 
laugh." 

** Does an odd shoe make you laugh?" 
** Oh dear no," exclaimed Willy ; " it 
makes me more inclined to cry; for you know 
I am scolded when I have lost one of my 
shoes, and have only an odd one : but that 
odd is quite another word from the odd that 
makes you laugh; at least, it has another 
meaning." 

" I believe, however, that it is not only 
the same word, but that, like singular ^ it had 
originally the same meaning. An odd shoe 
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means that it has no fellow or companion, so 
that it is alone or singular ; and when you 
say an odd person, who makes you laugh, or 
stare with wonder, the original meaning was, 
a man so unlike others, that he was alone or 
singular. Now for the plural number." 

" The plural," said Willy, " I know, means 
a great many things." 

" Not always a great many, for two is 
plural as well as a thousand; the plural, 
therefore, speaks of any number more than 
one. It is usually formed by adding the 
letter s to the singular ; thus, the plural of 
dog is dogs." 

" Oh yes," said Willy ; *^ and the plural 
of boy, boys ; girl, girls ; and of child, childs 
— oh no; that is not right," cried he, in- 
terrupting himself, "the plural of child is 
children," 

" Very true ; though the plural is most 
commonly formed by the addition of an *, 
there are many exceptions to this rule, of 
which child and children affords one ex-* 
ample; but there are a variety of others. 
Tell me, what is the plural of church ?" 

*^ It is churches," replied Willy. 
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** Then you see that you add ^s to church 
to make it plural ; you could not say churchs, 
you would not know how to pronoimce it. 
The same is the case with the words brush, 
sash, box, kiss, and ahnost all nouns that 
end in s^ double 5, and ch pronounced soft, 
sh, and ar." 

"Yes," replied Willy; "the plural of 
brush is brush^^; of kiss, kis8««; of sash, 
GQBhes; of box, boxe^. But what do you 
mean by ck pronounced soft?" 

" As it is pronounced in the word church. 
In the word monarch, it is said to be pro- 
nounced hard, and then only s is added to 
make it plural. Now, tell me what are the 
plurals of the words loaf, wife, and calf?" 

" Loaves, wives, and calves," replied Willy ; 
*^ in those words, therefore, ves is added." 

His master then told him, that in almost 
all nouns ending either in^ as loaf, or in^, 
as wife, the f or the^ must be taken away, 
and the ves be put in its place to form the 
pluraL 

Willy thought of an example. "The plural 
of half," siud he, " is halves ; of life, lives ; of 
knife, knives : oh ! I shall not forget that." 
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Mr. Thompson bade him observe, that 
nouns ending in y, with a consonant before 
the y, form the plural in ies ; as, fly, flies ; 
quantity, quantities. 

Willy thought that there was no end to 
the variations in changing from singular to 
plural, and that it-was rather puzzling. But 
his master said, that there were some nouns 
which did not change at all, and which were, 
perhaps, still more perplexing; as sheep, for 
instance. " Can you tell me whether the 
word sheep is singular or plural?" 

" No, indeed, I cannot, unless you say 
whether you are speaking of one sheep or 
of several" 

" That is because sheep is both singular 
and plural. You are therefore obliged to 
point out the number by saying, * There is a 
sheep,' or, * There are some sheep.' When 
you say a sheep, I know it is singular, be- 
cause the article a is never put before plural 
nouns. But if you say the sheep, it would 
be impossible to know whether you meant 
one or many ; because the article the may be 
placed before either singular or plural nouns." 

" Then how can you find it out, sir ?" 
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" You may either mention the number, 
or, if you are talking of what the sheep are 
doing, the verb will point out the number ; 
as, the sheep is feeding; or the sheep are 
feeding." 

" That is," said WiUy, « the verb wiU 
point out whether the number is singular or 
plural, but not the precise number if it is 
plural." 

" Certainly not ; you must remember that 
when we talk of number in grammar, we 
mean only the singular and the plural." . 

** But, sir, if I said a flock of sheep, 
what would that be? for there is only one 
flock, and a great number of sheep, so that 
the flock is singular and the sheep are 
plural." 

" Very true : but which of the two are 
you talking of?" 

« Of both together," replied Willy ; « if 
r said a flock by itself, it would be singular : 
but if I say a flock of sheep, it seems to be 
both singular and plural at once." 

" That cannot be," said his master ; " a 
flock of sheep is of the singular number ; it 
is the Jlock you are speaking of, the sheep 

Q 
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are only mentioned as being the animals of 
which the flock is composecL" Willy did not 
seem quite satisfied with this explanation; 
he did not think it fair towards the sheep. 
Then his master added, that nouns of this 
description were distinguished by the name 
of nouns of multitude, showing that though 
they are of the singular number, they consist 
of a great many individuals — that a crowd, 
a congregation, an assembly, were all nouns 
of multitude. 

" Let me think of some," said Willy ; 
^^ there is a herd of cattle as well as b, flock 
of sheep, and a drove of pigs, and then a 
swarm of bees. Your nouns of multitude 
were all made up of people, sir, and mine 
are made up of common animals or insects ; 
but are there nouns of multitude for things 
also?" 

" What do you think of b, forest of trees, 
Willy, a ton of coals, a had of gravel, or a 
nosegay of flowers ? " 

Mr. Thompson then told him that there 
were some nouns that were of the plural 
number only ; as, scissors, bellows, snuflPers, 
tongs, and many others. 
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^' I think I can guess why they are of the 
plural number, sir. Scissors, you know, are 
made of two blades that cut, and two handles, 
so it is a sort of double instrument, and that 
must be the reason why it is called plural ; 
and bellows, and tongs, and snuffers, are all 
made of two halves also." 

Mr. Thompson thought it very possible 
that Willy might be right in his conjecture. 
He then wrote down some few nouns which 
vary in the singular and the plural numbers 
in a very irregular manner; as follows : — 



Goose, 


Geese. 


Penny, 


Pence. 


Tooth, 


Teeth. 


Jb'oot, • 


Feet. 


Mouse, 


Mice. 


Man, 


Men. 


Woman, 


Women. 


Child, 


Children. 


Brother, 


Brothers, or Brethren. 



Willy having now learnt the meaning of a 
noun proper and a noun common, and also 
the difference between the singular and the 
plural number, his master said it was as 

Q 2 
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much as he could well remember at once. 
He would, therefore, reserve what he had 
farther to say on nouns till the next lesson. 



CONTINUATION OF NOUNS. 

Lesson 11. — Gender. 

Mr. Thompson told Willy that he would 
now explain to him the genders of nouns : that 
there were three genders, the masculine^ the 
feminine, and the neuter. 

" These are all new words, sir^" said Willy; 
" and I do not understand one of them."* 

Mr. Thompson said, that every thing of 
the he kind was masculine, therefore a man, 
a bull, a lion, a drake, were all of the mascu- 
line gender ; and that every thing of the site 
kind was feminine, therefore a woman, a 
cow, a lioness, a duck, were of the feminine 
gender. 

*^ And is there no gender that means 
young creatures, like little boys and girls, 
and chickens and ducklings ? " inquired Willy. 
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" No ; for they are all either of the mas- 
culine or the feminine gender." 

" Oh yes ; boys and girls grow up to 
be men and women," said Willy ; " and the 
little ducklings will grow up into ducks and 
drakes." 

'^ Yes ; and thus all animals are of the 
masculine or feminine gender." 

" But then, sir, what is there left to be- 
long to the neuter gender?" 

" The word neuter signifies neither, there- 
foare neuter gender means neither gender ; so 
every thing that is neither masculine nor 
feminine must belong to the neuter gender. 
Thus you see that every thing that is not an 
animal — and there are a tolerable number, 
Willy — belong to that gender." 

" Do you mean things and places, such as 
a house, a table, a field?" 

^^ Yes, and every inanimate thing that can 
be put upon the table, and that is in the 
house, and that grows in the field ; for grass 
and trees, and all vegetables are of the neuter 
gender." 

" And minerals, too," said Willy, « I sup- 
pose ; earth, and coals, and stones ; and then 

Q 3 
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the metals, sir, gold and silver, and lead and 
iron, and I know not how many others." 

" Nor I, Willy ; it would be impossible 
to enumerate all the nouns of the neuter 
gender ; and yet they may all be comprised 
in one little sentence ; every thing excepting 
animals." 

« Why, then, after all," said Willy, " I 
dare 9ay that there are more nouns of the 
neuter gender than there are of the mascu- 
line and feminine genders." 

" I believe that would be difficult to de- 
termine ; for no one knows what number of 
animals there are in the world, or of vegeta- 
bles and minerals either." 

" I thought, sir, learned men knew all 
those things." 

" They know a great deal more than we 
do, my dear : but it is God alone who knows 
all that he has made ; and the more we learn 
of his works the better; for the more we 
shall know how good, and great, and.wise he 



is." 



Willy was awed by the solemnity of Mr. 
Thompson's manner ; and though he felt the 
force of his words, he did not venture to 
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make any remark ; and his master went on 
with his lesson, and asked him if he knew 
what pronoun was used for the masculine 
gender? 

^^ I say he or Aim, for a man, and she and 
her 9 for a woman : but what is the pronoun 
for the neuter gender?" 

*' Do not you recoUect ? in speaking of 
this table, for instance." 

" I should say, it is too heavy for me to 
move. Yes, it is the pronoim for the.neuter 
gender. I remember, I found it out my- 
self." 

" The plural pronouns, they, them, their, 
those, will suit all the genders equally well ; 
for you may say, ^ Do not eat those apples, 
they are sour ; their seeds are bitter ; throw 
them away ;' and you may also say, * Look at 
those men and women, they are very busy ; 
their work is hard, I should like to help 
them: " 

" But, sir, I heard you say the other day, 
when you were looking at that great ship 
in the river, how beautifully she sails I and 
yet a ship is not an animal, and is not alive, 
though it sails." 
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**Very true, Willy, an ommal does not 
sail ; it swims and moves itself in the water; 
while a ship sails, because the wind blows 
against its sails, and makes it go on." 

** Then, why did you call the ship she^ as 
if it were a living animal of the feminine 
gender?" • 

^^ It is sometimes permitted, when we speak 
of any thing very grand, or very beautiful, 
to personify it ; that is, to pretend, or (as you 
would say) make believe, that it is a person. 
Thus, we oftei) call the sun he^ and say, 
* The sun is shining in all his glory ; lie gives 
us light and heat;' and when we personify 
the moon, we use the femine gender, and 
say, ^ She shines upon us with her soft silvery 
light.' " 

" I know," said Willy, " that the gar- 
dener calls his spade he; for I heard him say 
one day, Ae is a famous spade; then the 
coachman calls his whip he^ too ; but I am 
sure that cannot be because the spade and 
the whip are grand and beautifuL" 

" No ; it is an improper manner of speak- 
ing, not uncommon amongst ignorant people. 
They think they bestow a mark of regard on 
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any thing they are proud of or fond of, by 
speakmg of it as they would do of a person. 
This is po common in some parts of the 
country, that they call almost every thing 
he and she. I recollect last summer a poor 
woman who had broken her arm saying, she 
had hurt her shocking bad all the night ; and 
as I had desired a woman to sit up with her, 
I concluded (till the matter was explained) 
that it was the nurse who had hurt her, and 
not the arm." 

*^ Well," said Willy, " I do not personify 
any thing but my top, and I am sure he has 
a right to it, he spins so famously, that one 
would fancy he was alive." 

** Well, you may go and play with him 
now," said his master; "for the lesson is 
finished, and to*morrow I intend to treat you 
with a story." 

BLIND TOMMY. 

Harby Villars was walking one day with 
his parents, by the side of a river ; the path 
was broad, and far enough from the water's 
edge to prevent any danger of his falling in. 
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His 'mamma, therefore, gave him leave to ran 
on before, to gather the cowslips which grew 
on the bank. Harry observed a little boy at 
some distance before him, who had collected 
a quantity of cowslips, and he called to his 
papa and mamma to beg them to hasten on, 
as he wanted to overtake the child in order 
to see the ball of cowslips, which he was 
tying up. They had nearly reached the boy 
at a turn of the river ; but he, instead of 
following the winding path which continued 
alongside the river, walked straight on to 
the brink and fell in. Mr. and Mrs. Yillars^ 
and Harry, ran to the spot, and saw the 
poor child struggling in the water. Mr. 
Yillars instantly threw off his hat and coat 
and plunged in : but before he could reach 
the boy his screams of distress had ceased, 
he had sunk to the bottom, and nothing was 
to be seen but the scattered cowslips floating 
on the surface of the stream. Harry, whose' 
cries had almost equalled those of the child 
before he sank, became still more terrified 
when he saw his father in the water. His 
mother tried to pacify him, by showing him 
how well his father could swim, and saying 
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she hoped he would be able to eave the 
child. " But he is drowned," sobbed Harry, 
" and papa will be drowned too." His papa 
hallooed out to him that there was no danger 
for himself; and that though the boy had 
sunk, he would soon rise again, and then he 
would try to catch hold of him. A few 
moments afterwards the child was seen rising 
to the surface ; but the current of the stream 
had carried him to some distance, and was 
bearing him still farther off from the spot 
where Mr. ViUars was swimming : the instant 
Mr. ViUars perceived him, he swam after him 
so fast, that he soon overtook him, seized 
hold of him by the hak, and dragged him 
ashore. Mrs. Yillars and Harry, who had 
followed along the bank of the river, reached 
the spot just as he was brought to land. The 
poor boy appeared quite lifeless, and Mr. 
Villars himself, dripping with wet, carried 
him in his arms to a neighbouring cottage. 
He was there undressed and put into a warm 
bed : and in a short time, to the great joy of 
all, he showed signs of returning animation, 
and soon after opened his eyes; but they 
were shocked to see them without any ex- 
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pression, and looking quite dead, thougli the 
rest of his body was restored to life. *^ Alack 
a day I" exclaimed the dame of the cottage, 
" if this is not poor blind Tommy I Bun, 
Jack (said she to her son), and fetch his 
mother." The accident was now accounted 
for. Poor Tommy had walked into the river, 
not from heedlessness, but because he could 
not see. 

When the mother arrived, she was sadly 
distressed at the state in which she found 
her son. But the instant he heard her voice, 
he called to her ; and clasping his arms round 
her heck, said, " Oh, dear mother ! I thought 
I should never kiss you again ; 1 thought I 
was quite drowned." The poor woman re- 
proached herself for letting her blind boy go 
out alone ; she said that she wished to keep 
him more at home, under her own eye ; but 
that he was so fond of rambling about in 
the open air, that she could not find in her 
heart to refuse him ; especially as he was very 
carefiil in general, and had never met with a 
serious accident before. 

" I will never do so any more," cried poor 
Kttle Tommy, as if he had committed a fault : . 
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" I was so busy with my cowslips, tliat I did 
not find out I had lost the path till I fell into 
the water ; and now all my sweet cowslips 
are lost!" 

" But how could you see the cowslips 
without eyes ?" said Harry. 

" I did not see them," replied the boy, " I 
smelt them ; and when I stooped to gather 
them, I felt them." 

'' Well, I don't think I could smell cow- 
slips," said Harry, " if I shut my eyes ; and 
so I should not know where to stoop down 
to gather them." 

Tommy seemed too weak to talk any more : 
but his mother answered for him, and said, 
"You have eyes to see with, my little 
master ; but my poor boy, who has none, is 
obliged to snufF about with his nose, like a 
dog, to find out things by their smell ; so, at 
last, he has learnt to smell almost as well as 
a dog ; and he can hear a deal better than 
those who see," continued she; "and when 
the pot is set to boil on the fire, he is on 
the watch, and comes to tell me the instant it 
begins to bubbly, that I may take it off 
before it boils over." 
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Tommy was tbeu left quiet; and Harry 
alloweicL to w^h \>J the bedside, on condi- 
tion thi^t he should not speak to him. Mrs. 
Villars retired with the mother to the fiirther 
end of the ro(Hn, and asked her whether she 
would like her soa to be placed at the Blind 
Institution. 

" Ah I that is what I have been trying for 
many a year, ma'am," said the poor woman, 
" but neyer could get him in. At first, 
Tommy was very much against it himself, 
not liking to leave us; but now he is ^wn 
older, and finds what a trouble his blindness 
is to us all, he has made up his min<i to it, if 
we could but get him elected." 

" Then, after this accident," said Mrs. 
Villars, " he will, probably, grow more timid, 
and be glad to be setded in a place where he 
will feel perfectly safe." 

She promised to endeavour to get him 
ipto the Institution; and whilst they were 
tfdking the matter over, in a low voice, 
Harry, who had been watching by the bed- 
side, came up, and whiapered, '^ Mamma, he 
i^ gone to sleiep.'' Mrs. Villars then took 
leave, being impatient to join her husband. 
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who had left th^m, ^ soon as he found th« 
boy was safe, in order to get dry clothes. 
1^::^ assured the boy's mother that if she was 
careful his sleep should not be disturbed, 
he Would, ptobably, be quite well when he 
awoke# 

The next day, Mrs. Villars w6nt to the 
Blind Institution, and took Harry with her. 
He was much mirprieed to see so many blind 
people, and how cleverly they did what they 
were about. The women and little girls 
worked at their needle as neatly as if they 
could see, and sang whilst they were at 
work ; and when they were tired of singing, 
one of the matrons read to them. The men 
and boys were busy making baskets, weaving 
mats and ropes, and a variety of worket 
which Harry thought very amusing. 

They afterwards went into the rrfectory^ 
to see the blind people at dinner ; and when 
Harry inquired what this and that dfeh was, 
they answered him readily before they had 
tasted: ''This is boiled mutton, that is 
stewed potatoes^ we know them by their 
smell." 

As they were returning home, Harry eould 
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talk of nothing but the blind people ; he ob- 
served that they felt, and smelt, and heard 
so much better than he could, that they 
hardly seemed to want eyes. 

That is true,*' replied his mother ; 

God Almighty, in his goodness, softens 
the affliction of blindness by rendering the 
other senses more acute by use." 

" Then, mamma, after all," said Harry, 
"perhaps. Tommy is as happy as I am, — 
when he don't fall into the water ! " 

"Oh no!" replied she; "think what a 
pity it is that poor Tommy .cannot see all the 
pretty things which delight your eyes. He 
cannot see the beautiful colours of the 
flowers that smell so sweet, nor the green 
branches of the trees under which he plays, 
nor the clear blue sky, nor the bright sun- 
shine, nor the sunshine in his mother's eyes 
when she is pleased to see him good and 
happy." 

"Oh dear no!" said Harry, "that is a 
sad thing, indeed;" and he looked at his 
mother with an expression of tenderness 
which brought the sunshine into her eyes 
at once. 
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Mrs« YiHaxd mtevested Wself so miichr to 
obtain an sabamAook for poor Tommy, thaA at 
the nesd; Action he w9B chosen, and went to 
Hve in the Asyhim. He was often visited by 
his mothei?, and at least once a year by 
Mrs. YiDarB and her son, who ailwteiysbroughd 
hin» some tc^n of their regard 

CONTINUATION OF NOUNS. 

Lesson III. — Cases. 

*^ I SHALL this ]a^(M!ning teach you the caseck 
of nouns, Willy," said Mr. Thompson. 

" Cases I " repeated Willy, " what can 
they be ? not cases to keep nouns in, surely ? " 

*^No/' replied his master; ^Hhe cases of 
nouns hs^e quite another meaning ; you 
know that the samewo»l has sometimes more 
than one meaning." 

" What 1 like the word singular, wlach 
aomjBtimes> nveam one angje thing, and some- 
times a thing that is strange or odd?" 
■ "Yes; have you never heard the word 
case used jA.o»y oither sense than to keep 
things ia?" 

B 3 
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** Oh yes, sir, I have just thought of 
another case. Do you remember when I 
was ill, and the doctor came to see me : he 
said, * Well, my little lad, let us hear your 
ease;^ and I stared, for I did not know what 
he meant, tiU he asked me whether I had 
a headache, or was thirsty, and a number of 
other questions, and so I suppose that he 
wanted to find out what was the matter with 
me." 

"Yes; it was necessary that he should 
know in what state or condition your health 
was, in order to give you proper remedies ; 
and state and condition signifies case.^^ 

" I thought that state and condition 
meant something very dirty and ugly,'* said 
Willy ; " for when 1 have blotted my copy 
book, the writing master says, 'What a 
condition your book is in, or what a state 
your book is in 1 ' " 

'^ State and condition relates to good as 
well as bad ; to a dean condition, as well as- 
to a dirty one." 

"Yes," said Willy; "when the doctor 
inquired so much about my health, it wag in 
a bad state, not a good one ; and yon, sir, 
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fiay sometimes^ * Let me see if you are in a 
fit state to go out ^ith me ; ' and then you 
mean whether I am clean enough to go 
out." 

"Well, then, Willy, if you imderstand 
what state and condition mean, I hope you 
will not find it difficult to understand the 
different cases of nouns, wHch means nothing 
more than their different state or con- 
dition." 

**I dare say I shall not, sir, when you 
explain them to me ; but I cannot say that 
I do now." 

" Nouns have three different cases," said 
his master ; " the Nominative, the Possessive, 
and the Ohfective.^^ 

Willy made a long face at these hard 
names. 

" They are not so difficult as you imagine. 
If I say the dog barks, or the dog is tired, 
it means that the dog does something or is 
aomething ; does it not ?" 

"Yes, certainly," replied Willy. "It 
means the dog does bark, or is tired." 

"Dog is the noun, and the verb which 
fcdlows shows you what the dog does or w." 
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" YeB," said Willy ; " barks is a verb, and 
BO is being tired." 

^^ Well, then^ dainff aomeljung, or beinff 
something, is one state or condition of tfa^ 
noun ^dog;' and when the dog is dainff 
somethings as when the dog is running ; or 
when the dog is beiaff somediing^ as when 
the dog is tired; dog is said to be in the 
nominatwe caaeJ^ 

"Then there is always a verb after the 
aominaliye case ?" said Willy. 

" Yes> in order to point out what the nouD 
is doing or being." 

« I wish," said Willy, "it was called the 
doing and being case; then I phould uxider* 
stand and remember it much more easily^ 
than the hard word nominatiye." 

" That is true," said his master ; " for 
nominative is a Latin woid» which means 
simply to name the noun." 

" Now let me find out some nominative 
cases," said Willy. ** Sophy kitghs ; Sofih^ 
is the ncHoinajtive oise* because ^l^doe^ some- 
thing. He is' huiB^ry; lie is the. neobinative 
c^bae, because he is something, . The notti- 
native case seems quite easy now ; the noiin 
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comes first, and the verb that follows tells 
you what the noun does," 

** A pronoun may be nommative as well as 
a noun, Willy ; it is better, therefore, to say, 
the nominative comes first, instead of the 
noun comes first." 

" Yes," replied Willy, " because nominative 
applies both to the noun and the pronoun 
equally well. Sophy is a nominative noun, 
and he a nominative pronoun : and what are 
the other cases, sir ? " 

'^Let us return to the dog: suppose I 
were to speak about the dog's collar, n or the 
dog's food; would that mean that the dog 
does something, or is something ? " 

" Oh no," said Willy ; " it means that the 
dog has something which belongs to him. 
That is quite a different case." 

"There I Willy," exclaimed his master; 
" you have said the word case without think- 
ing of it ; but can you tell me what ^ quite 
a different case ' means ? " 

" No, indeed ; I do not understand it 
enough to explain it." 

" Then I must do it for you. It means 
that the state or condition of the dog is dif- 
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ferent in the one case from the other; that 
is, whether he does or is something, or whe- 
ther he has something belonging to him. 
Well, then, since these cases are so different^ 
it is proper to call them by different names. 
The first, I have told you, is called the 
nominative case, and the second the Pos^ 
sessive case. Perhs^ yon tam guess why it 
is so called?" 

'^I suppose because the dog possesses 
something ; as, in the sentences, ^ The dog^a 
food,' *The dog's collar:' the food is his; 
it belongs to him, and so does the collar 
too." 

"You are quite right, my dear, but 
observe that it is not the food nor the coMar 
of the dog that is in the possessive cas^ but 
only the dog itself," 

" Oh yes, certainly," said Willy ;- " for the 
food and the collar possess nothing, it is the 
dog who possesses them. Now pray let m^ 
try to find out some nouns in the possessive 
case. The clul^s doll, mamma's bonnet, 
WiUy's hoop." 

Mr. Thompson took a pen and wrote down 
the words Willy had just spoken ; and Willy 
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inquired why he put a comma before the s 
to all the uouns in the poeeegsiye case. He 
replied, that if dogs were written without a 
conuna before the s, it would mean several 
dogs instead of one dog. 

" Oh yes ; the dogs' food would mean the 
food of a great many dogs ; dogs' would be 
of the plural number : you see/' said Willy, 
fimUing, "I don't forget about the pluisal 
number." 

"But," said his master, "in the plural 
numl^r, it is also necessary to distinguish 
the possessive case from the other cases, by 
^ comma ; which is then plficed qfier the s 
instead of before it ; as, the d^s' food^ with 
the comma after the «, ine^AS the food of 
i^veral dogs." 

"But, 9ir, yoii do, «o* pyonouiijce the 
comma, you know ? ^o, iji spisakiiig, how can 
you tell whetheif it is pytt before or rfter the 
noun, as the so^nd ^ th? aftme?" 

" You undoubtedly carpnot, WUly ; if the 
gamekeeper came in and talked about the 
dogs food, I should not know whether he 
meant the food of any par^icju^ dog, or that 
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of all the dogd in the kennel; the words 
must be written to be distinguished." 

" And is not this very puzzling?" 

** No : I should probably be able to make 
out easily whether the gamekeeper was speak- 
ing about one or several dogs by the rest of his 
sentence. Besides, the difference may be 
distinguished by saying the food of the dog, 
or the food of the dogs, for of the dog or 
dogs is just as much in the possessive case as 
the dog*s,^ 

" And the collar of the dog must be so too," 
said Willy. 

^^ Yes, a noun which indicates possession is 
in the possessive case." 

" That makes the meaning quite clear," 
said Willy ; *^ but why are there always two 
nouns in the possessive case ? In the dog's 
collar, for instance, the noun dog is followed 
by the noun collar, instead of being followed 
by a verb, as in the nominative case?" 

" If you think a little, Willy, you will 
find it. out yourself. What is the possessive 
case?" 

'* It is a noun that possesses something," 
answered Willy : '* a man who possesses a 
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gun^ a horse, a house, or any thing what- 
ever." 

'^And pray what part of speech is that 
any thing?" 

" It must be a noun," said Willy, " for 
you know all the thii^ in the whole world 
are nouns. Oh I now I understand it : the 
first noun possesses the thing, and the second 
noun is the thing it possesses; as, Sophy's 
doll, John's horse, Betty's broom. Sophy 
possesses the doll, John possesses the horse, 
and Betty the broom ; so there must be two 
nouns in the possessive case." 

" Whilst in the nominative case," observed 
Mr. Thompson, '^nothing is possessed, but 
something is done ; thenBfore the noun is fol- 
lowed by the verb which shows what is done. 

" But though there are always two nouns 
when thb possessive case is used," continued 
he, "they are not both in the possessive 
case : finish the sentence, ' John's horse,' for 
instance, and say, ^ John's horse trots fast.' 
John's is possessive ; but is horse in the pos- 
sessive case also ? " 

'*No," said Willy; "John possesses the 
horse, but the horse possesses nothing, it only 

s 
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trots: — Ohl now I know what case horse 
is m ; it k nominative^ because it does some- 
thing.*' 

His master said he was right ; and Willy, 
pleased by his success, went on to give an 
example of the two cases himself. 

** If I say, ^ Sophy's doll is very pretty,' 
Sophy is possessive, because she possesses the 
dojl; but doll is nominative, because it is 
something, it is very pretty." 

**You are quite right; and in these in- 
stances the first noun is in the possessive, and 
the last in the nominative case. We will 
stop now, Willy, and leave the objective 

case &r the next lesson.*^ 

. 

CONTINUATION OF NOUNS. 

Lesson IV. — Objective Case, 

*< Today, Willy," said Mr. Hiompson, '« we 
are to finish the cases of nou^s." 

^'I shall not be eony for thal^" replied 
Willy ; "for I think they are the most (fiffi- 
cult of all I have learnt yet." 

"They certainly require a little thought 
and pains-taking; but you have only one 
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more ease to leam^ the Obfective^ This case 
is so much connected with the verb actiye, 
ihat I wish you would tell me whether you 
recollect well the meaning of a verb active ?" 

'^ Oh y^ ; the active v^b telb you what 
the noun does.'' 

That IS not dl, Willy*" 
I don't know how it i%" said Willy, 
rather impatiently; "I always forget that 
in an active verb the action must be done to 
somebody or to something." 

^^ Yes>" said his master, ^ the action must 
pQBB over to an object ; as, ' John beats the 
carpet' It is a very natural mistake, to 
think the action of doing something sufB- 
eient to make a verb active : but it is not so ; 
for however great the action, it is a neuter 
verb^ tfnless it passes over to an ob|ecf . 

" Well, sir, I don't think I shall forget it 
asiy more. A verb active must have an 
agent to act (»r do the verb, and also an 
object to be acted ixpon ; as, ^ The horse eats 
corn.'" 

*' Then, my dear, the com, which is the 
object acted iipon^ is in the objective- case." 

«Is ttat an?" said WiUy, sUrjoiscd and 
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pleased that the difficulty^ which he had 
feared, was so easily oyercome ; '^ why, no- 
thing can be more easy ; do let me think of 
some examples. Sophy strokes the cat ; the 
cat is the object stroked, and so cat is in the 
objective case." 

'^ And Sophy y who strokes it,*' sud his 
master, ** is nominatiye." 

"Yes," repUed Willy, "Sophy is the 
agent. So, then, in the objective case there 
must always be two nouns; one to be the 
agent, the other to be the object." 

" There must always be two nouns when 
the objective case is used, it is true," said 
Mr. Thompson ; " but they are not both in 
the objective case ; the agent is nominative, 
and the object is objective." 

" Oh yes, Sophy is nominative, and cat 
is objective." 

" And observe," said his master, " the no- 
minative noun comes before the verb, and 
the objective noun after the verb. Sophy 
comes before the verb strokes, and cat after 
it" 

" But when you taught me the nominative 
case in the last lesson, sir, you told me that 
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it always came before the -verb, but you: eaid 
nothing about the objectiye case coming after 
the verb ; I remember die example you gave 
was, ' The dog barks.' " 

^^ I wished, at first, to make the- case a» 
easy as I could: I therefore chose &r an 
example the nominative to a, neuter ¥erb, 
instead of the nominatlTe to an active verb ; 
becaose in the neuter verb the action does 
not pass over to any object." 

" Then,"" said WiUy, " there is: aa agent 
in all sorts of verbs, for there can be no verb 
without, scane oae tado it; but there n«ed 
not always be an object." 

" BT o," replied lus. master ; *^ if the verb 
is neuter, the action remains in the agent; 
and there is no object. It is for this reason 
that neuter verbs are. called intransitive. 
Thus^ to sleep, to cough* to laagh, to cisy, 
axe neuter verbs^ and have no object^' 

"To be sure," said Willy, " when I sleep, 
or cough, or laugh, or cry^ I do it all alone, 
without meddling with, any body or any thing; 
I think there oi^ht to be some difference in 
the ending of the noun, to show whether it 
is nominative or objective ; some sign to point 

s 3 
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out the caBe^ like the comma in the possessive 
case.'' 

" When you learn Latin, you will find that 
it is so in that language, and that the different 
cases of nouns are formed by their different 
terminations ; but as it is not so in Englifih^ 
you must reflect whether the noun performs 
the action, or is the object of the action." 

" Oh yes," said Willy, " the dog barks, 
the cat purs, the kitten frolics; idl these 
nouns are in the nominatiye case." 

" True," said his master. 

Then Willy continued, **The dog is 
beaten, the cat is stroked, the kitten is ca- 
ressed; all these are in the objectiye case, 
because — — " 

** Stop, Willy, you are wrong in your ex- 
amples of the objective case." 

"Why, sir? Is not the dog the object 
beaten, the cat the object stroked, and the 
kitten the object caressed ? " 

"Certainly, they are the objects beaten, 
stroked, and caressed; but as they come 
before the verb, they cannot be in the objec- 
tive case; for you know that nouna which 
come before the verb are nominative," 
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'^ Welly this is the most dilBKcult thing I 
have met with in all the grammar^" said 
Willy. 

'^ Since you think so^'' said his master, 
'^ we had better finish the lesson for to-day ; 
and we will resume the subject to-morrow, 
when you will come quite fresh to it." 

Lesson V, 

" Peat, sir,** said Willy, " now that I am 
quite fresh, will you explain to me how I 
am to make out when the object is in the 
nominative case, and when it is in the objec- 
tive case ? " 

''Nothing can be more easy," replied Mn 
Thompson ; *' it is simply by observing whe- 
ther the noun comes before or after the verb. 
If you say, ' The dog is beaten,' the object, 
dog, coming before the verb, is in the nomi- 
native case. If you say, ' He beats the dog,' 
the object, dog, coming after the verb, is in 
the objective case." 

*'OhI is that aU?" exclauned Willy, 
quite delighted that the diffictdty was so 
readily got over ; " that is very easy to un- 
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derstand> and tkerefoFoit will not be diffictdt 
to remember. So> then, it is the ¥erb that 
settles what case the noun is to be in ? ** 

•^ Yes,** replied his master^ 

** Verbs are said to govern vrnmsj because* 
they determine their cases. AH sonira that 
come before the rerb are in the nomiQative' 
case; and all those which follow after the 
verb are in the objective case. The dog is 
beaten, the cat is stroked, the kitten is car 
ressed, ai» all objects acted upon; but as^ 
they come before the verb, they are in the 
nominative case." 

« That ia very clear," said Willy. " Pray 
let me find out some examples how vecbs 
govern noons. ^Feed the dbild: ' here, the 
governing' verb,, feed, comes before the 
noun, duld ; and obligeB it, to be in tha ob-* 
jective case. ^ The ohild is JM; ' here^ ihi9 
governing verb, fed, coviesr after the nouni, 
child^ and obliges it ta be in. the nominal^ 
tive case." 

" Very well," said Mr. Thompeen. ^ Now 
give me some examples of active vjerb^, in 
whieh there are* two nouns, the ono the^ 
agent, t}^e» otlj^ev the object, and tell me theie 
cases." 
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"*John rides the horse;' * Sophy eats 
cherries.' Here John and Sophy, the agents, 
come before the verb, and are, therefore, 
nominative ; and horse and cherries, the 
objects, follow the verb, and are, therefore, 
objective." 

** Very weU : but if I say, * The horse is 
ridden by John;' and ^The cherries are 
eaten by Sophy ; ' how would you explain 
the cases ? " 

^^ Oh, now the agents and the objects have 
changed places; so the horse and cherries 
become nominative, and John and Sophy 
objective." 

" Observe," said Mr. Thompson, " that 
whenever the object comes before the verb, 
the verb is passive. * The horse is ridden,' 

* The cherries are eaten,' are passive verbs." 

^^ But in many passive verbs there is no 
agent at all ; for instance, if you say simply, 

* The dog is beaten,' * The cherries are eaten,' 
without saying who beat the dog, or who ate 
the cherries." 

^' There must always be an agent to do the 
verb ; and, if it is not mentioned, it is at least 
understood." 
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** It is true,'* said Wilfy, laughing ; *^ the 
iog cannot be beaten^ unless some one beats 
him; nor the chemes eaten, without son^ 
oiie to eat them." 

'^ When that seme oner is mentibned/' con-' 
tinned his master, " it is always preceded by 
a preposition; as, 'The dog is beaten bi/ 
John,' * The cherries are eaten by Sophy.' ^ 

" Why, then, the little pre^sitione seem 
to govern nouns also ? " observed W31y. 

"That is true," said Mr. Th(MnpB<Jn; 
" whenever a noun (or proiioun) is preceded 
by a prepositiosi, it is obliged to be in the 
objective case ; as, ' John sits on the chair ; ' 
' Charlea goes to his mother ; '' ' I stand by 
the fire ; ' the propositions <?n, to, by, cause 
the noons cluxir, mother^ and j€r«, to be in the 
objective case." 

'^ And ^ sense shows them to be in> the 
objective case abo," sa«} Willy ; ** for chair, 
mother, and fire^ are the objects either to sit 
in, to go to, or to stand by. But I do not think 
it fair," added he, " that the poor nouns should 
have two- masters. It is very wefl to fee go- 
verned by the verbs, for they are parts of 
speech of great consequence ; but it is reaBy 
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too bad for such little uudgn^oont words as 
prepositions to pretend to govern nouns." 

'^Yet, 80 it 185" said Mr. Thompson, 
smiling; '^ and, I fear, the nouns have no 
resource but to submit; we must, ther^ore, 
leave them to tiieir fate. Z witl now write a 
sentence including aU die three cases; to see 
whether 70U can distiogmsh them." He then 
wrote as follows : — " The baby cries because 
^he is sleepy, so put her in the cradle ; but 
where is the baby's cradla? " 

« ' The baby,' " said Willy, ♦* is nominative, 
because baby goes before the governing verb, 
* cries: " 

^^ ^ She is. sleepy ; ' she is also nominative, 
because she comes before the verb." 

" * Put her in the era^e i^herk objective ; 
for her oomes aft^ the governing verb put, 
and is the object which is put in the cradle. 
In ^ t?ie bahy*s eradle, babi/s is in the pos- 
sessive case, because eretdle is something Ihat 
belongs to the baby." 

" What happy nouns those in the posses- 
sive case are 1 " exclaimed Willy ; " they have 
no domineering verbs to govern them." 
* "Well," said his master, "I think you 
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will not easily forget how verbs govern 



nouns." 



c< 



Oh no : I shall fancy that a verb is a 
great general, who marches in the midst of a 
troop of nouns, and commands all the soldiers 
who go before, and all those who follow after 
him; and that he calls the troops who go 
before him nominative, and those that follow 
after him objective." 

'^And if," said his master, carrying on 
the joke, "a. noun, instead of joining the 
army, should send a pronoun in his stead. 
General Verb would command him also, 
would he not ? " 

To be sure," said Willy, laughing, 
verbs govern pronouns as well as nouns." 
" I think we may now conclude the sub- 
ject of nouns. Before taking leave of it, 
however, I must tell you, that the rule of 
the nominative coming before the verb, and 
of the objective following the verb, admits of 
some few exceptions ; which you will leam 
hereafter. 
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THE SECRET. 

A TALC 



William, a little boy of seven years of age, 
was playing one day in the garden, with 
his friend George, when the latter, looking 
round to see that no one was in sight, said 
to him in a half whisper, " William, I will 
tell you a secret, if yon will promise to 
keep it." 

"Oh, do!'' cried William ; "I promise! 
will not say a single word about it to any 
body." 

George then said that, the following Mon- 
day being his birth-day, his mamma was pre« 
paring a great treat for that day. *^ First," 
said he, " we are to drink tea out of doors, 
under the great trees ; but it is not to be tea 
like other days — only make-believe, milk and 
water and bread and butter; there is to be 
real tea, and fruit and cakes, and all sorta of 
nice things. Then, after that, we are to nm 
about and play at games ; and then we are 
to dance on the grass, for there is to be a 
fiddler to play to us. Then, when it is dark. 
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we are to go into the house, and a man is to 
show us the magic lantern. Did you ever 
see a magic lantern, William? You cannot 
think how beautiful it is ! " 

What k it like?" inquired William. 
Oh, it is pictures, that look as if they 
were real, and the people alive; it is the 
most curious thing in the world, for you can 
only see them in the dark." 

" In the dark I** repeated Willy ; ** how is 
it possible to see in the dark?" 

** I don't mean you can see in the dark^ 
but only the room must be quite dark; 
and then there is a light inside the magto 
lantern to show the pictures. It is very dif- 
ficult to explain : but you would understand 
it at once if you saw it. Well, after that we 
are to go out again in the garden." 

'^ What! all in the dark?" 

*' Yes I and then it must be quite dftric 
every where, for there are to be fireworks.'*^ 
I have seen fireworks," said Willy; 

they make a light themselves; they are 
called squibs and crackers." 

** Oh ! but we arc to have very grand 
'fireworks, besides squibs and crackers. We 
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are t6> haye sky-<iocket8, that fl j up into 
the 8ky, making snoh a noise, 'tis enough 
to frighten you: then, when ihfty get to 
the top!, they turn back and burst all to 
pieces, and out eomes^^what do you thkik? 
— why, such a number of bright sluidng 
stars as yooi ne^er saw! — a great deal larger 
than the oonunon stars that are in the sky ; 
and down tbey fall, twinkle, twinkle, all the 
while, till they aore quite out. Then mamma 
says, there is to be a Catherine's wheel : I 
don't know what that is> because I ji&v^ saw 
one ; but dbe says it goes round faster than 
dny other wheds, and that it is all made of 
fire, and of all sorts of colours. Won't that 
be pretty?" 

" Yes," replied William, ** to be sure it 
witt; but am I to see it too?" 

" To be sure! you, and Sophy, and Mary, 
9Qd Emily, and every body ia to be: inyited. 
Mamimi says, we shaUl be twenty boys and 
girls ; enly think what a niumber ! " 

<( Bat i£ BO many people are to be there," 
said WiUiam, ^^ what is the uae of keying 
it a secret? '* 

*^ Oby because mamma says it must be a 

T 2 
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surprise, and that will make them all like it 
the better ; so mind you keep your promise, 
and don't telL" 

" Indeed," 9aid William ; ** I shall not say 
one word about it : " and he thought nothing 
would be so easy as to keep a secret. 

When he returned home, his mamma asked 
him how he had been amused, and what 
game he had been playing at with George. 
William, instead of answering immediately, 
and telling her every thing tlutt had passed, 
as he was accustomed to do, stood still, think- 
ing what he should say; for the truth is, 
both he and Greorge had been so busy talking 
of the approaching Monday, that they had 
done nothing else. 

After some little time Willian answered, 
" I do not recollect playing at any thing ; 
we were only talking." 

" It must have been very entertaining 
conversation," replied she, ^'to have kept 
you from play." William coloured: he was 
afraid he had said something that might lead 
his mamma to guess the secret, and he felt 
very uncomfortable that he could not tell her 
alL This made him look down abashed, and 



bis. mother fancied he wa« ashamed* ^ Xbopei 
nij dear^" said she^, ^^ that you aiad. Qeoi^^ 
have not been saying any thing wrong?" 

'^ Oh no, mamm«u^-" and he hesitated, 
'^.only — but I must sot tell," 

" I do not know whether that is qu^ 
right; for if you said nothing improper, I 
know no reason why yqu should coneeal what 
you talked about.'' 

^^ Because — because, mamma," said Wil* 
liam^ ^^it is a secret;" then fearing be had 
gone too far, he added, ^ SayiJig it wa^ a 
secret is not telling a seciret, is it?" 

^* No ; for I cannot tell what your seeret 
is about ; and if yqu have promised not, ta 
tell it, we had better speak no more about 
it, for fear you should say something that 
might make me guesa wh^t it is*" William 
thought that it was very kind of his mamma 
not to press him to tell the secret : ** if. it 
bi^ been Sophy," said he^ **die would 
iterver havQ left off teazing me to tell hear alL 
about it." 

^* Sophy is too yctiwag to understand Aat 
it is wrong to tell a secret ; but I, who know^ 
that it is a great fault, and that people wba 

T 3 
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cannot keep a secret are laughed at and de- 
spised^ would on no account that jou should 
tell me. But perhaps it is better not to be 
told a secret ; they are often troublesome to 
keep. So let us talk of something else." 
She then took up a pen and began writing a 
note ; and said, ^^ What I am writing is no 
secret^ so I will tell it you, William, for I 
am sure it will please you." 

" Oh do, pray, mamma!" 

^^ It is to tell grandmamma, that we shall 
go and spend the day with her on Monday ; " 
and she looked up to see how pleased Wil- 
liam would be, but William's countenance 
expressed nothing but concern and disap- 
pointment. 

Why are you not glad, William ? " 
I like going to see grandmamma," said 
William ; " but why must you go on Mon- 
day?" 

" And why not on Monday?" replied his 
mother: ^^it is a day on which I have no 
engagement." 

" But," said William, hesitating and co- 
louring, ^^ perhaps you may have an invitar 
tion, mamma." 
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^* Then I shotild refuse it^ my dear ; for 
when I have sent this note to your grand- 
mamma^ I shall be engaged to her." 

Poor William sighed : he knew not what 
to say ; the inyitation to George's party would 
come too late, and he would not be able to 
go ! He stood intently watching his mother 
while she finished the note, folded it up> and 
directed it. 

'^ Light me the little candle, William,'' 
said she, ^^ to seal it." But William was so 
wrapped up in his thoughts, that he scarcely 
heard her. 

" Why, my dear," exclaimed she, " what 
is the matter? This is yery whimsical" She 
then lighted the taper herself; and having 
sealed the note, rang for a servant to carry 
it. When William found that the note was 
on the point of going, he could refrain no 
longer, and bursting into tears, he sobbed 
out, ^' Must I then tell you, mamma? " 

** Tell me what, my dear child?" said die, 
tenderly caressing him ; <' yes, tell me any 
thing that grieves you." 

** What I my secret ? " exclaimed he. 

" Oh no, stop," she cried ; ** not a word 
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of your secret ; jovl have promiied^ aad most 
not tell it» eyea to me> howeyec it wofy gofiv^ 
you." 

^' Ob dear ! I will never pr(»nbe to k«ep 
a secret any more." 

'^ Xlien you must never hear one^" t»^ 
tunted his mothet^ ^^ for if yoa do> you are 
bound to keep, it." 

" Welly I will keep it, mamma ; but Aca 
pray don't send your letter.'* 

^' What can my letter bavo' to do with. 
your secret ? Howeyer, I will not ask qaes«< 
tions you ought not to answer." 

The servant came hsto the room, but his 
mother did not give hinfethe letter ; she only 
<fesived him to put som0 coftls on the fire.. 
WilHam felt cpaate relieved: he sprung up. 
on his mother's kp; and^ putting his amuk 
round her neek, kissed her tenderly. 

Soon after the servant came in again with, 
a note from Gheorge's mother, Mrs. Middle* 
ton, saying that the servant who brought it 
waited for an answer. ^^ Oh I read it, monb- 
ma," cried William, quite ov^oyed : ^^readl 
it quick ; it is the secret." His mother read 
the note, and the seevet waa at once ex- 
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plained. " Well, William," said she, smiling, 
** I suppose I may write to accept this in- 
vitation, and you will not object to John's 
tsMng this letter." 

" Oh no," cried William; '' I am so glad 
the other letter is not gone; and so glad 
the secret is oyer. I thought it was great 
fun to have a secret, but now I think it very 
disagreeable. I hate secrets, but I like 
parties, manmia, without secrets ; and I am 
very glad we shall go to George's birthday 
treat." 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q. How tre nofUfa divided ? 

A. Into proper and eonunon, 

Q, What is a noun proper ? 

A. It ia th« name of any individual, perscm, pkce, or 
thing ; as, John, M^ryt Sit. Faul's. L<vMkiD. 

Q. What is a noun common ? 

A. It k the name of a class ; 4% field, hotisi*, ehild, 
man, table. 

Q. Wliat numbers have nouns ? 

A Tvo ; the sfDgulafr and the plural. 

Q. What is the meaning of the singulaz number ? 

A. It means one. 

Q. What is the meaning of the pkual iMMibee ? 

A. It means more than one. 

Q. Is basket singular or plural ? 

A. Singular, because it is only one thing. 

Q. Are shoes singular or plural ? 

A. Plural, because they are more than one. 
^ Q; Is a pair of shoes singular or plural ? 

A, Singular, because there is only one pair. 

Q. Are the shoes which make a pair singular or plural ? 

A, Plural, because there are two shoes. 

Q. How is the plural* formed? 

A. It is commonly formed by adding an t to the sin- 
gular ; as toy, toys ; chair, chairs ; hat, hats, 

Q. What are the exceptions to this rule? 

A, The nouns which end in s, ss, sh, x, and ch pro- 
nounced soft, must have es added to the singular number 
to make them plural. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, Kiss, kisses ; birch, birches ; lash, lashes ; box, boxes, 

Q, What other exceptions are there ? 

A, In almost all nouns ending in/ or /e, these letters 
must be left out, and ves put in their places to form the 
plural. 

Q. Give examples. 
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A, llie {>lural of )ife is Kve* ; of knife, knivet; of calf, 
calves, 

Q. Are tliera any other exemptions. 

A. Yes ; when the word ends in y, with a consonant 
before it, the plural is fortned by leaving out the y, and 
adding ies. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. Viy^JKesj MXyifeRies! tally, teffie*. 

Q. Are there any nouns which do not change Iheb 
number ? 

A. Yes ; sheep is either singular or plural. 

Q. What Is a noun of multitude ? 

A. It is A noun, which, though made up of a great 
number of individuals, is of the singular number. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, A erowdt which consists of a great number of people. 
A swarm, which consists of a great number of bees. A 
^flock, which consists of a number of sheep. 

Q. How many genders have nouns ? 

A. Three ; the masculine, femxnine, and the neuter. 

Q. What is l^e masculine gender ? 

A. Every animal of the he kind ; as man, cock, bull. 

Q. What is the feminine gender ? 

A, Every animal of the she kind ; as woman, hen, cow. 

Q. What is the neuter gender ? 

A, Every thing that is neither masculine nor feminhie. 

Q. What is th« meaning of the' cases of nouns ? 

A, It means their state or condition. 

Q. How many cases are there ? 

A. Three. 

Q. Which are they ? 

A, The nominative. Hie potfKssive, and the objective. 

Q. In what state is a noun of the nominative case. 

A, The notim either does something, or is something. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. The child cries ; the horse is tired. The child does 
something, for it cries ; t^e horse is something, for ft is 
tired. 
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Q. How is the nouo and case placed with regard to 
the verb ? 

A, The nominative is always followed by a verb. 

Q. For what reason ? 

A. To show what the noun is doing, or being. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. Harry laupht, the sun shines. 

Q. What is the meaning of the possessive case ? 

A, It means that the noun possesses something ; as 
JohiCs horse, the child's hoop, 

Q. Explain. 

A. John's is in the possessive case, because he possesses 
a horse. Child's is the possessive case, because the child 
possesses a hoop* 

Q. How is the possessive case written ? 

A, With a comma before the t, to distinguish it from 
the nominative plural. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, In the sentence, ^* the cats are playing," the word 
cats is nominative plural ; in cat*s meat, cat*8 is possessiTe 
singular. In birds sing, the word birds is nominatiTe 
plural ; in bird's nest, bird's is possessive singular^ 

Q.. What is the objective case ? 

A, It is the case of the object when acted upon by the 
agent of the verb. 

Q. Give examples. 

A» Tom rides a Aorse ; Sam fires a gun. Tlie horse and 
the gun are the objects acted upon, the one is ridden, the 
other is fired, so they are in the objective case4 

Q, And in what case are Tom and Sam ? 

A. They are in the nominative, being the agents. 

Q, Is the object acted upon always in the objective 
case? 

A, No ; when it comes before the verb, it must be no^ 
minative. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, The mouse is caught. Here the object mouse is 
nominative, because it comes before the verb it. The eat 
has caught the mouse. Here the mouse is in the objective 
ca«e, because it comes after the verb caught. 
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Q. When the object is in the nominative case, of what 
description is the v^b ? 

A, It is a passive verb. 

Q, Give examples. 

A, The carpet is beaten ; the chickens are fecU The 
objects carpet and chickens come before the passive verb 
to be. 

Q, In vhat manner do verbs govern nouns ? 

A, The verb determines the case of the noun. 

Q. Explain. 

A, If the noun come before the verb, it is in the no* 
minative case ; if after the verb, it is in the objective case. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, The man speaks ; here, man is nominative, because 
it comes before the verb. • Speak to the man ; here, man is 
objective, because it comes after the verb. 

Q. Are there any other words which govern nouns ? • 

A. Yes; prepositions. 

Q. Give examples* 

Am Whenever a prepostion comes before a nouni the 
noun is in the objective case. He went to market ; mar- 
ket is in the objective case, because it is preceded by 
the preposition to. The parcel is for me ; me is in the 
objective case, because it is preceded by the preposi- 
tion/or. . . ^ 
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PKONOUNS. 

Lesson TL 

" In our .former lesson on pronouns, Willy, 
I taught you their meaning generally.** 

" Yes, sir, they are the words that are put 
in the place of nouns, and point out the noun 
without naming it," 

" We shall now divide them into classes. 
The first of these are the personal pronouns." 

" Those," said Willy, ^* are the pronouns 
used instead of the names of persons ; as, I^ 
youy A«, ske^ and who are obliged to obey 
General Verb, just the same as nouns are. 
Then I remember the pronoun it, which is 
used in the place of things." 

^^I conclude that you also recollect the 
meaning of the singular and plural numbers." 

'^ Oh yes, we talked so much about them. 
The singular means one single person or 
thing; and the plural, several — perhaps only 
a few — perhaps a great many, but always 
more than one." 

"Well, my dear, there are three persons 
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in the singular number^ and three in ' the 
pluraL" 

^^ How can there be three persons in the 
singular number,'' inquired Willy, "when 
the singular means one single person ? And 
how can there be no more than three persons 
in the plural, when the number of perscms 
may be endless ? " 

" True," said his master, smiling ; " but all 
these persons are divided by grammarians 
into three classes, so that the three classes 
form the three persons. The first class con<« 
sists of those who speak ; the second of those 
who are spoken to ; and the third of those 
who are spoken of." 

Those who speak are said to be of the first 
person. If it is one person who speaks, and 
speaks of himself ak>ne, he uses the pronoun 
i» and says Jam tired, /hare been walking. 
If he speaks of more than one person, the 
pronoun toe is used ; as, we are hungry, toe 
are going to dinner." 

*'Then, I suppose," said Wflly^ "the 
people who are spoken to, and belong to the 
.second class, are of the second person ? " 

V 2 
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f *' Yes ; and what pronoun would you use 
in speaking to people ? " 
: ^^ I say youy i^ I speak to a single person ; 
as^ will you walk? are you hungry? and if 
I speak to several persons, I use the pronoun 
« I declare I do not know what pronoun 
I ought to use ! I believe it is youy also ; but 
can you be singular and plural both ? " 

"Yes," replied his master. "Properly 
speaking, you is a plural pronoun ; but it has 
become customary to use it in the singular 
number also. Many years ago the pronoua 
fthou' was used when applied to a single 
person ; as, thou readest welL But this pro* 
noun is no longer used in common discourse, 
Except by Quakers." 

. " Oh yes ; you know Mr. Barker always 
says thou and thee : it sounds so odd. When 
he came here the other day, he said to me, 
' Is thy mother at home ? Wilt thou tell her 
I am come to see her ? ' Then, in the Bible^ 
sir, thou and thee are used." 

** Yes; we, who are not Quakers, use those 
pronouns only for sacred writings, thinking 
that it gives a greater solemnity to the 
style ; and in conversation we use the pro- 



noun ycu, both in the singular and in the 
pluraL" 

" And what k the third^erson ? " asked 
WiUy. 

*^ The third person," said Mr. Thompson, 
" is the person or thing spoken of. In the 
singular number, Ae, she, and it are used, and 
the^ in. the plural." 

** But how can it be a personal pronoun, 
sir; for it does not stand for a person, but 
for a thing ? " 

" Things," replied his master, " belong to 
the third class, and are, therefore, considered 
as being of the third person. They cannot 
be of the first person, because they cannot 
speak." 

iKTo, indeed," said Willy, laughing; 
they have neither mouth nor tongue to 
speak with, and they cannot be of the second 
person, because they have no ears to hear ; 
so it would be nonsense speaking to them : 
but it is true they may be of the third person, 
because we speak about them. We talk of 
COttts, and shoes, and tables, and chairs^ 
and " 

" Well, Willy," said his master, intermpb- 

u s 
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ing hiniy ^^ I think you have given examples 
enough. Now try if you can give examjdee 
jo£ the three peiyons, he, she, and it^^ 

" That is, of the three third persons," said 
Willy. *^ He is gone out riding ; she came to 
see me ; it is very pretty, ^^ 

*^ Very well ; you, see that pronouns have 
genders as well as nouns." 

** Oh yes ; they must have the same gen- 
:ders as the nouns they stand for ; he is mas* 
culine ; she is feminine ; and it is of the 
neuter gender." 

" The third person of the plural number; 
they, suits all the genders equally well ; for 
you may say, they are wise men; they are 
pretty girls; and they are sweet oranges.'^ 
Mr. Thompson then took a pen, and wrote 
down the personal pronouns, as follows : — 

Singular, - Plural. ' 
First person. I, We. 

Second person. Thou, You. 

Third person. He, or She, or It, They, 

*' Buf, sir,, these, people must all be dcmg 
something; for pronouns without anything 
•^90 hove' no dense." * 
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" The pronounB^" replied his master, " are 
all doing verbs, and the different persona 
show who it is that is doing the verK You 
may say, — 

I write. We sing. 

Thou readest. You drink. 

He walks. They eat ; 

or," continued he, *' if the verb is passive, 
they are receiving it instead of doing it ; as, 

I am loved. We are beaten. 

Thou art hated. You are scolded. 

He is praised. They are punished." 

' ^'But, sir, you said that thou was no 

longer commonly used, except in religious 

books." 

' ^' That is true ; but it still keeps its place 

in grammar." 

'^I have just thought of something that 
puzzles me sadly," said Willy. " When you 
say it rains, what noun does it stand for ? 
!Does it mean that the clouds rain ? " 

**'No ; for in that case you would say tkei/ 
nin, not it rains ; you can never use a pro* 
noun in the dbgular number, for a noun ipi 
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the pluraL The word it is used in thia as in 
nianj other verbs^ without standing for anjr 
noun, and seems to refer to some cause> or 
state of things, which makes the rain or 
hail fall, or thunder roll, or lightning flask 
But this is too difficult for you, Willy : I 
shall therefore only tell you, that the verbs 
it rainSy it hails, it thunders, it lightensy and 
all others, which have no other nominative 
than the pronoun it, are called impersonal^ 
because there are no persons belonging to 
them." 

"To be sure,'' said Willy, "you cannot 
say, I rain, or you hail, or she thunders, or 
they lighten. Oh I but you may say Jupiter 
thunders." 

** True, but then the verb is no longer im* 
personal. Well, Willy, it is very fine now ; 
so go and take a run in the garden ; for t^ id 
very pleasant to run about after a lesson." 

« But pray, sir," said Willy,. " first tell 
me, have pronouns cases like nouns ? " 

" The personal pronouns have," replied his 
master. "As they stand in the place of 
nonns, they must undergo all the changes 
which nouns do, whether it be of number. 
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fgender^ or case. The pronouns which I have 
just written down are of the nominative case, 
for they are supposed either to be or to do 

something." 

" Yes," said Willy, " / torite is doing some* 

thing ; and I am laved^ is being something." 

CONTINUATION OF PRONOUNS. 

Lesson VIL 

''The next class of pronoims," said Mr. 
Thompson, ''are called possessive: do yoii 
think, Willy, you could find out a pronoun 
in the possessive case ? " 
. " What, like the possessive case of nouns, 
written with an Sy and a conuna before it ? " 

"It is the same case, and has the same 
meaning, but it is not written in the same 
manner. How would you express yourself, 
to say that you possessed any thing; this 
top, for instance ? " said hcs holding up 
Willy'ptop. 

"I should say," answered Willy, "this 
top belongs to me." 

" That signifies possession, it is true, but. 
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it is in rather a roundabout wa^: you use 
the phrase belongs to mey instead of expreaEH 
ing the same meaning by a single pronomi. 
Is it not shorter^ and more easy to say, this 
top is minef^ 

"Oh yes, certainly," said Willy; ^*mme 
means, belongs to me ; how stupid it was of 
me not to think of mirie / it is a word I re- 
peat so often. So, then, mine is the posses, 
sive pronoun for the first person singular." 

" Yes ; but there is also another possessive 
pronoun for the first person singular, which 
is still shorter than mine. If I say, this is 
my book, it means that I possess the book, 
just the same as if I said this book is mhte.^^ 

" Then," said Willy, « there are two pos- 
sessive pronouns for the first person sin^ 
gular." 

"Yes; and so there are for the second 
persofi singular, thy and thine^ and also for 
the third, which are, hisy kers^ and its. All 
these pronouns, you know, mean possession.'* 

" Yes," said Willy, " you may say hish&t, 
her cap. Then, if it is a thing you are speak- 
ing of — ^a tree, for instance — ^you may say, its 
branches, or its blossoms ; and of a table, its 
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legs. But should not a comma be pat before 
the 8 in itSy as it is with nouns in the pos- 
sessive case ? " 

'^ No; the commit is not required, because 
it is never plural ; the possessive case cannot^ 
therefore^ be mistaken for the plural num^ 
ber, as it might be with nouns." 

*^ And, pray, what are the plural pronouns 
in this case ? " 

^* Our^ ours, for the first person ; ^our, or 
yours, for the second person; and their, or 
theirs, for the third person." 

** But why are there two possessive pro* 
nouns for each person ? " inquired WiUy ; 
'^ I should have thought that one would have 
been enough; for if I say this is mi/ hat, or 
this hat is mine, it seems to mean the samo 
thing." 

*' Very nearly, but not quite," replied Mr. 
Thompson ; ^^ mine is used when the noun 
comes before the pronoun; as, this hat is 
mine ; and my is used when the noun follows 
the pronoun; a«, this is my hat. And it is 
also the same with the third person femi* 
nine ; " " you may say, this glove is hers, or 
this is her glove. But there is only one pro- 
noun, ^zV, for the third person masculipe." 
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" Well, I wonder there should not be two 
•possessive pronouns for men as well as for 
women," observed Willy. 

*^ It would certainly be more regular ; for 
you are oblige^ to use the word hisy both 
4)efore and aft^ the noun; as, that is his 
horse, that horse is Ats." 

**I have heard Sophy's nurse say Attf'n, 
sometimes." 

** And she also says A^'n, instead of hers ; 
and our^n, your^n^ tkeir^ instead of ours, 
yours, and theirs ; but this manner of speak- 
ing, though it may have been usual a great 
many years ago, is no longer so except with 
illiterate people, and you must be careful not 
to imitate it. Now, try to give me some 
examples of the way in which the possessive 
pronouns plural are used." 
. " Let me see," said Willy, thoughtfully ; 
5' you said they were, o«r, ours^ youty yoursy 
theiry theirs.^ Then he went on thus : — 

"Will you walk in our garden? This 
garden is ours. You see I have taken care 
to say our before the garden, and ours after 

"Very well; now for the second person 
plural." 
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• ** If this is not your hat," said Willy, 
** which is yovTB f Shall I go on with the 
third person ? " 

" Yes, if you please." 

" Their master teaches them very cleverly; 
— but," said "Willy, interrupting himself, 
^'children do not possess their master, h0 
does not belong to them, like the garden, or 
4he hat ? " 

*'Very true," replied Mr. Thompson: 
*' when you talk of a master who teaches you, 
:a tradesman who serves you with goods, or a 
idoctor who attends you when you are ill, 
you only mean to say, that you employ or 
jnake use of them, not that you possess them." 

''Indeed," replied WiDy, "I think we 
belong to you, sir, more than you belong to 
us, for you know we must mind all you say, 
and do all you bid us." 

" And," said Mr. Thompson, " in speaking 
of you I call you my pupils ; meaning, that 
you belong to me, for the purpose of being 
taught by me. But I am sorry to say," 
^continued he, '' that there are some countries 
-where men and women are bought and sold, 
and belong to their master, ju^^t as horses do. 
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and are often as severely whipped as they 
are. This is when the poor negroes of Africa 
are made slaves^ and sold to work in the 
sugar and cotton plantations in the West 
Indies and America." 

** How shocking 1 " exclaimed Willy : " and 
little children too ? " 

'^ Yes, even the little children ; but, thank 
God ! slavery exists now in very few ooan«> 
tries, and is not permitted in any belonging 
to England." 

^ But when mother says my children, it 
means that we belong to her, though we are 
not slaves." 

^^ Yes, you, and your brothers and sister^ 
belong to your father and mother much more 
nearly than pupils belong to their master, 
and you obey them from affection, as weU 
as duty ; but when I talk of my tailor, my 
baker, or my butcher, I mean merely to say 
that I employ them, not that they belong to 
me. 

^^ Now that you have finished the pronouns 
of the possessive case, I will tell you what 
those of the objective case are. Of the sin- 
guhur number, tliey are, wi^, thee^ him, her, it. 
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These pronouns all denote the object of a 
verb ; as, * give the book to m^.' " 

"Yes," said Willy, ^* book is the object 
given. 

"Remember, my dear^ that you are to 
point out the objective pronoun, and not the 
noun ; so think again." 

Willy thought again, and then said, '* Oh 
yes, I was quite wrong. Me is the object to 
whom the book is given. Speak ^to him ; 
htm is the object spoken to, and is in the 
objective case. Go with her; stay with tis; 
walk with them. Then all these pronouns 
follow the verb, as the nouns do in the objec^ 
tive case ; so I shall easily be able to distin* 
guish them from the nominative pronouns." 

His master then wrote out a table of the 
personal pronouns, with their several cases : . 

SINGULAR NUMBER. 

Nominative, Poauuive. Objectiv. 

lot Perton. I. My, Mine. Me. 

2d Fenim. Thou. Thy, Thin*. Thee. 

Sd Person. M. & F. He, She. His, Her, Hers. Hiin» Her. 

Sd Person "i _ ^ -^ 

, \ It. Its. It 

neuter. J 

X 2 
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PLURAL NUMBER. 

NominciHve. Po98e$aive. Objective. 

1 8t Person. We. Our, Ours. Us. 

2d Person. You. Your, Yours. You. 

Sd Person. They. Their, Theirs. Them. 

" You may get this table by heart, Willy, 
now that you can understand it." 

"Indeed," replied he, "I should have 
found it a very hard task to have learnt it by 
heart before you had explained it ; for the 
words are so much alike in their meaning, 
that i am sure I should have been sadly 
puzzled to recollect the order in which they 
were to be repeated." 

" We have now finished the personal pro- 
nouns," said Mr. Thompson ; " but there are 
several other classes to be examined, which 
We will reserve for another day. To-morrow, 
I shall treat you with a story." 

"I should like so much another story 
about the beautiful Fairy, Instruction," said 
Willy. 

" That will not be difficult to obtain," re- 
plied his master ; " for Instruction is always 
ready to tell you a stoty when you will at- 
tend to. her. We will wait till to-morrow, 
and then see what she will say to us." 
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THE COAT AND BUTTONS. 

A PAimr TAci. 

■ 

Ej>wabx> thought, like you, Willy, that he 
should be yery glad to see the fairy again ; 
and one day that he was longing for her she 
suddenly appeared before him. She showed 
him some of the curious pages of her glass 
book, and then asked him what she should 
animate to give an account of itself. 

Edward was much at a loss ta determine : 
he thought first of one thing, then of another, 
and after being undecided for some time, he 
said, *^ I think it would be very funny to hear 
my coat speak." 

Instruction touched his coat with her wand> 
and then disappeared ; and a few moments 
afterwards a soft voice issued &om the bosom 
of his coat, and spoke as follows : — 

" I recollect once growing on the back of 
a sheep." — Though Edward expected to hear 
the coat speak, he could not help starting 
back with surprise ; however, he interrupted 
him, saying, ^^ I am afraid, Mr. Coat, you do 
not know what you are talking about ; for 

X 3 
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coats do not grow, nor do sheep wear coats." 
" I was osily wool when I grew on the sheep,'' 
replied the voice; and a very pleasant life 
we led together, spending all the day in the 
green fields, and resting at night on the grass. 
Sometimes, indeed, the sheep rubbed himself 
so roughly against the trees and gates, that 
I was afraid of being' torn off; and sometimes 
the birds came and pecked off a few flakes of 
the wool to line their nests, and make them 
soft and warm for their young ; but they took 
so little that I could easily spare it. We had 
long led this quiet life together, when one day 
there was a great 'alarm. The shepherd and 
his dog drove all the sheep Into a fold, and 
then took them out one by one, and washed 
them in a stream of water which ran close by. 
The sheep on which I grew was sadly 
frightened when his turn came ; and, for my 
part, I could not imagine what they were 
going to do with me, they rubbed and 
scrubbed me so much ; but when it wias over, 
I looked so delicately white, that I was quite 
vain of my beauty, and I thought we were 
now to return and frisk and gambol in the 
meadow, as we had done before. But, alas. 
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the sheep and I were going to be parted for 
ever ! and I was never more to behold the 
fresh grass on which I had rested with so 
much pleasure. Instead of setting the sheep 
at liberty, the shepherd took out a large pair 
of shears. — Only imagine our terror! — the 
poor sheep, I believe, thought his head was 
going to be cut off, and began to bleat most 
piteously ; but the shepherd, without attend- 
ing to his cries, held him down, and began 
cutting me off close to his skin.. ' "When the 
dheep found that the shears did not hurt him, 
he remained quiet ; it was then my turn to 
be frightened. It is true that the shears did 
not hurt me either, because I could not feel j 
but then I could not bear the thoughts of 
being parted from my dear friend, the sheep : 
for we had grown up together ever since he 
had been a ' little lamb. The sheep, who 
could feel, suffered even more than I did 
from the separation. As soon as he was re- 
leased, he went about shivering with cold, 
bleating and moaning for the loss of his be- 
loved fleece. As for me, I was packed in a 
bag with a great many other fleeces, and sent 
to 3ome mills, where there were a number of 
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Strange little thingB that were for ever twist-^ 
ing and tummgroiuKL They seized hold of 
vsy and pulled us^ and twisted us about in 
such a wonderful manner^ that at last we 
were all drawn out into worsted threads^ so 
unlike wool> that I hardly knew myself 
again. But it was still worse, when, some 
time afterwards, they plunged me into a 
large copper of dark dirty-looking water ; and 
when I was taken out, instead of being whites^ 
I was of abright blue colour, and looked Tsry 
beautifuL Well, some time after this I was 
sent to the cloth nulls, and my threads were 
stretched into a machine called a loom, tatd 
there I was woven into a piece of cloth* I 
was then folded up, and lay quiet for some 
time,'* 

"Indeed," said Edward, "I think you 
wanted a little rest, after going through so 
many changes." 

*^ Soon after," resumed the voice, " I was 
bought by a tailor, and lay on the shelf of 
his shop, when one day you and your papa 
oame in and asked to see some cloth to make 
you a coat. I was taken down aoid unfolded 
On the counter with several other pieces, and, 
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if you remember^ you chose me on account 
of my beautiful colour." 

" So I did," said Edward ; ^* but you are 
not so bright a blue now as you were then." 

" Something the worse for wear," replied 
the coat ; " if you stain me and cover me with 
dust, that is your fault, not mine. But to 
conclude my story : the tailor took out his 
enormous scissors, which reminded me of the 
shears that had separated me from the sheep, 
and cut me into the shape of a coat. I was 
then sewed up by some journeymen, who sat 
cross-legged on a table; and, when I was 
finished, I was sent to you ; and, ever since, 
I have covered the back of a little inquisitive 
boy, instead of that of a sheep." 

Edward was much entertained with the 
story of the coat. ^^ But these bright but- 
tons," said he, ''are not made of wool ; have 
you nothing to say about them ? " 

" They were perfect strangers to me till 
they were sewn on," said the coat ; " I know 
nothing about them ; they must speak for 
themsdves." 

Upon this, the -whole row of button? 
their sharp voices at . once, which 
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sounded like the jingling of so many little 
bells. This made such a confased noise, 
that Edward could not distinguish a word 
they said. He, therefore, in an imperative 
tone, commanded silence; and, laying hold 
of one of them with his finger and tibumb, 
he said, ^* Come, Mr. Button, let me hear 
the story from you, while all the rest remain 
quiet." Pleased by this preference, the face 
of the button that was spoken to dione 
brighter than usual, and in a small, i^irill, but 
distinct voice, he began thus : — 

^^ We lay for a long time under ground^ 
not bright and shining as you now see us, 
but -mixed up with dirt and rubbish. How 
long we remained there it is impossible f<»r 
me to say ; for, as it was always dark,, there 
was no telling day from night, nor any meani 
of counting weeks and years." 

'^ But could not you hear the church dock 
strike?" said Edward; "that would have 
told you how time, passed." 

'' Oh no," replied the button ; " if we had 
had ears, we could not have heard, so deep 
were we buried in the bowels of the earth." 

" Oh dear ! how dismal that must have 
been ! " exclaimed Edward. 
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"Not for us, who neither thought nor 
felt/' replied the button. "Well, after having 
lain there for ages, perhaps, all at once there 
was an opening made in the ground, and men 
come down where we lay, and dug us up. 
They talked about a fine vein of copper. * I 
am glad we have reached it at last,' said they. 
* It will repay us all our labour.' They then 
put us into a basket, and 'we were taken 
up above ground, and into dayli^t. The 
glare of light was so strong to us, who had 
been so long in utter darkness, that, if we 
had had eyes, it would almost have blinded 
us. Well, after that, we were put into a fiery 
furnace." 

'* I am sure you must have been glad then 
tha:t you could not feel," said Edward ; " and 
were you burnt to ashes ? " 

" Oh no," replied the button ; ** copper is 
a metal, and metals will not bum ; but we 
were melted ; and, as the earth and rubbish 
which were mixed with us do not melt, we 
ran out through some holes that were made 
on purpose for us to escape from our dirty 
companions, who were not fit society for us. 
We were then shut up in moulds, where 
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yre were left to cool and become solid again. 
Men then came with hammers, and beat ua 
till we became quite flat. Every time they 
struck lis, we hallooed out as loud as we 
could, and our cries resounded to a great 
distance ; but they went on all the same." 

• " What ! " exclaimed Edward ; " had you 
voices to cry out ? " 

"No," replied the button; **but do you 
not know that if you strike against metal it 
jrings or resounds ? The soimd of a bell b 
nothing but the metal tongue striking against 
the inside of the bell ; and you know what a 
noise it makes." Just then the dinner bell 
began ringing, and Edward cried out, " That 
it does, indeed." 

" Well," continued the button, "after wp 
had been beaten into flat sheets, we were 
sent to the turner's, who cut us into little 
bits, and then placed us, one after the oth^ 
into a strange kind of machine, called a 
lathe : he held us there while he turned a 
wheel with his foot so fast that it would have 
made one giddy." 

" That is, if you had had a head to be 
giddy," said Edward, laughing. 

" When I was taken out of the lathe, I 
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was quite surprised to see what a pretty 
round *shape I had ; I wondered what was to 
be done to me next ; for as there was nothing 
by which I could be sewn on to a coat^ I did 
not think that I was to be made into a button, 
but supposed I was intended for a piece of 
money.'' 

**Yes; a round flat button is something 
like a sixpence," said Edward; "but then 
you were not made of silver." 

" True ; and I soon found that I was to be 
a button ; for they fastened a tail to me, and 
rubbed me for a great length of time till I 
became very bright. • I was then stuck with 
the rest of us on a sheet, of thick white paper.** 

'* Oh 1 1 remember," cried Edward ; "you 
were all stuck on the paper, when the tailor 
showed you to papa and me, and you looked 
quite beautiful." Edward then listened in ex- 
pectation of the button continuing his story, 
but it was ended, and his voice was gone. 
^ From this time it was observed that Ed- 
ward took more care of his coat than usual ; 
and, when from any accident he dirtied it, he 
brushed it clean, and now and then he was 
seen rubbing the buttons to make them shine 
bright. 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
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Lesson VIII, 

At the next lesson of grammar, Willy said. 

Now, sir, for the rest of the pronouns." 
The next class of pronouns," said Mr, 
Thompson, ** are called relative^ because they 
relate to some word said before. There ard 
but three relative pronouns, who, which, and 
that."* 

"They will be very easy to remember, 
being so few." 

"But, Willy, I do not mean that you 
should remember them like a parrpt; you 
must understand them, and then you would 
remember them equally well, were there few 
or many. In order to understand tliem, 
you must know to what words they relate. 
If I say, the man who brought me a letter, 
to what word does who relate ? " 

" To the man, certainly." 

" Very well ; I will now give you a more 
complicated example. The tree that ww 
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blown down yesterday fell near Charlee^ who 
was eadly frightened." 

" That relates to the tree," said Willy, 
** but who relates to Charles being frightened. 
Now," added he, " it is my turn to give an 
example^" 

" Well, said Mr. Thompson, tlunk of one ; 
and try to introduce in it all the three pro- 
nouns." 

Willy thought for a long time, looking 
vexy grave all the while, and at last he said, 
— " Do you remember the pretty little pony 
that you used to ride, which has a long tail? 
You once lent it to Charles, who was very 
much pleased to ride it." 

" Very well^ but what made you look so 
grave? I expected you would say some- 
thing very serious, instead of talking about 
the pony." 

" Oh I it is so difficult to find out how to 
place the pronouns, that one cannot help 
looking grave, even when one is thinking of 
gomething amusing." 

** Well, now," said his master, " you may 
be really grave ; for I am going to teach you 
a very hard word." 

T 2 
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Willy looked very serious, and listened 
with great attention to his master^ who pro- 
ceeded. -— 

*' The word to which the pronoun relates 
18 called the antecedent, which means some- 
thing that goes before; can jou remember 
that word ? " 

" Oh yes ; it is not so difficult as I thought, 
when you told me to be so grave. I shall 
remember the word antecedent, because it 
begins like antediluvian, which you explained 
to us meant before the Deluge." 

** Now, then," said IMr. Thompson, ** I will 
give you a sentence, in which you shall find 
out the nouns that are antecedents to their 
relative pronouns. • The sh^p which were 
feeding on the common were scared by a 
little boy, who ran hallooing after them, and 
the dog that guarded them had much ado to 
bring them back.' " 

" Sheepy^ said Willy, after a thoughtful 
pause, ^^ is the antecedent of which ; hoy is the 
antecedent of toho ; and doff the antecedent 
of that^ And pray, have the relative pro- 
nouns numbers, and genders, and cases, like 
the personal pronouns ? " 
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*' Wfiich and fAaf," replied his luftstet*, 
** neyer eliange : but who has the three cases* 
The possessiye case of who is whose^ and the 
objective whom. Thus you might ask^ who 
ctJled here yesterday ? and I should answer^ 
a lady whom 1 saw^ but who^e name I forget : 
can you tell me the cases of these three pro- 
nouns?" 

**^ Yes, I believe I can ; in the first place, 
they all relate to the lady. Who is nomina- 
tive; whom, must be the objective, because 
the lady was the object spoken to ; and whose 
is the possessive case, because the lady roust 
possess a name, though you forget it," said 
W31y, laughing. 

" True," replied Mr. Thompson ; " the pro- 
tiouns, who^ whose^ and whom^ are used in 
general for rational beings; that is, men, 
women, and children* Which and that are 
iiiore correctly applied to animals and things. 
You do not s^y the horse who trotted, or the 
tree who is in blossom ; but the horse that 
trotted, and the tree which is in blossom." 

** And would it be wrong to say, the tree 
ihti is in blossom ? " 
\ *« No : the pronoun thai may be ttpplied 
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to all sorts of nouns ; for you may say the 
child that played with the flower that I 
gathered, and the box that I opened, with 
equal propriety. But, as the pronoun toho 
is in general confined to rational beings, it ia 
considered more appropriate to them than 
the pronoun that Whoy tohase, and tohamp 
when they are used to ask questions, arQ 
called interrogative pronouns; as. Who is 
that? To tphom did you speak? Whose 
carris^e is that ? " 

*' I shall always know them," said Willy, 
** by the note of interrogation. — Which 
book shall I read in? What work shall I 
do? But there is one thing that puzzles 
me; you said thAt which was a relatiye pro- 
noun; can it be an interrogative pronoun 
also ? " 

*^ Yes," replied his nxaster ; « but it cannot 
be both at the same time, for it has different 
meanings as a relative, or as an interrogative 
pronoun. When it relates to an antecedent, 
as ' The book which I read,' it is a relative 
pronoun; but when it asks a question, as, 
' Which book will you read in?* it is inter- 
yogative. We. shall now finish the lesson,** 
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continued Mr. Thompson ; " but we must 
have more lessons on pronouns, before we 
come to our story." 

The thought of a story always gave Willy 
courage to get through the difficult parts of 
his lesson. It is true that parsing the story, 
obliged him sometimes to work hard; but 
he knew that nothing could be learned well 
without taking pains. Then he was really 
fond of learning new things, and he thought 
any trouble better than being ignorant. 
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QCTESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q. What is a personal pronoim ? 

A» It is used instead of the name of a person. 

Q. How ndany parsons have praootins ? 

A. Three in the singular number, and three in the 
plural. 

Q. What ate the three penoaa sU^gular. 

A, If thou, he, or «Ae, or t^ 

Q. What are the three persons plund ? 

A, We^ you or jfe, tht^ 

Q. Hare pronouns gender? 
. A» Tas ; they are masculine^ fimiinine, and Muter. 

Q. Have pronouns cases ? 

A, Y^s ; when they come before the verb, they are in 
the nominative case ; when they follow the verb they ara 
in the objective case. 

Q, Tcdl me the pronouns in the nominative case. 

A, I, thou, he, she, or it We, you or yf, they. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. I walk We eat. 

Thou speakest. You or ye drink. 

He, she, or it runs. They sleep. 

Q. Tell me the pronouns in the objective case. 

A, Me, him, her, it, ua, you, them, 

Q, Give examples. 

A, Come to me ; follow him ; speak to her ; I hear it ; 
dine with «s ; sup with them. 

Q. What are the pronouns of the possessive case ? 

A. My — ^mine. "] Our — ours. "j 

ITiy — thine. I «. Your — yours, v Plural 

His — ^her, hers. ( ^^°' Their — ^theirs. J 
Its. J 

Q. Which are the relative pronouns ? 

A, Who, which, and that, 

Q. Why are they called relative? 

A. Because they relate to some word said before. 
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Q. GWe examples. 

A, The man wKo spoke ; the pronoun who relates to the 
man that was. mentioned first The dog which pointnl ; 
which relates to dog. The flower thett blossomed; that 
relates to flower. 

Q. What is the fKord called to which the pronoun re- 
lates? 

ui. The antecedent, because it is mentioned before th^ 
pronoun. 
] Q. Give examples. 

A. The boy who coughed ; the cock which crowed ; 
the rain that fell. Boy is the antecedent of who ; eoch is* 
the antecedent of which ; rain is the antecedent of that^ 

Q. Have relative pronouns cases ? 

A' Which and that never change; but who hu tb» 
three cases. 

Q, What are the cases of who 9 

A. Nominative, who; possessive^ whotj objective^ 
whom. 

Q, Give examples. 

A. Who spoke so loud ? It is the boT whoM TCMoe is 
hoarsCi and whom you reprimanded yesterday. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS- 

Lesson IX. 

" The next class of pronouns is the de^ 
monstrative* They are this, the$ey thaty and 
those. They are called demonstrative because 
they demonstratey that is, point out the noun 
before which they are placed; viAthis orange 
is very aweet." 

*^ Yes," said Willy ; " this marks out the 
noun orange, which is very sweet." 
. '^ I will give you another example^'' said 
Mr. Thompson ; ** that apple is sour. Now, 
let me see if you can find out one." 

" These plums are ripe," said Willy, " those 
nuts are hard. When we use the demonstra- 
tive pronoun it seems as if we were pointing 
our finger to show the things we are speaking 
of; but I am afraid that I shall be puzzled 
to distinguish the demonstrative from the 
relative pronoun, because they both point to 
nouns." 

" Observe," said his master, " that they 
point different ways, so that the very cir- 
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oumstanoe of pointing which you thought 
W<mld |)erplex you, will help you to distin- 
guish them. 

" The relative pronoun, pointa backwards 
to the noun ; as, ' The horse which I rode/ 
whilst the demonstrative, as, ^ Those men,' 
points forwards to the noun.'' 

** Oh yes," said Willy, quite pleased to have 
it so easily explained, ^^ which points back« 
war4s to th0 noun horse ; and those points 
forwards to the noxm man; so which ia a 
relative pronovm, and those a demonstrative 
pronoun. To be sure, the relative must 
point baokwQids to its antecedent, and the 
demonstrative forwards to its i ■ its what, 
sir? Is there no corresponding word for 
the noun the demonstrative pronoun points 
out?'* 

*^ I believe not." 

'^ Then I think there ought to be,*' said 
Wiily. 

' ** Let me see now,^' said his master, '^whe- 
ther you can introduce the dmnonstrative 
pronouns, this^ that, these, and those, into a 
sentenoe." 
. Willy thought a little, and then said, « I 
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am going to put the room in order; I will 
•place these chairs round this table, and pfol 
those prints on that table." 

" Very well : do you understand the differ- 
ence between this table and that table?'* 

" There is a great, deal of difference/' said 
Willy^ looking at them : ^^ one is square, and 
the other is round ; then this table is lai^e, 
and that is smalL" 

*^ And do the pronouns this and that point 
out the difference between the tables?" 

^* Oh no," said Willy, laughing ; " the 
adjectives do that : this does not mean a large 
round table, and that a small square one ; for 
if you said this table and that table, without 
my seeing them, I should not know at all of 
iwhat shape or size they were." 

" Then, what do this table and tfiat table 
mean?" 

« TAm," replied Willy, " means the table 
nearest to us, and that the table farther offi" 

** Ah I now you are right," said his master; 
:<< and I dare say you will be able to tell tte 
^what these and those mean ?" 

" The same thing, only they are plunal 
instead of singular. These chairs are nearer 
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to US than those piinta. I like these apples 
better than those I ate yesterday." 

WiUy*8 attention was now attracted by an 
organ that a man was playing out of doors. 
Mr. Thompson waited patiently till the tune 
was finished; but the man then began an- 
other^ wUdi also caught Willy's attention. 
His master then inquired how many tunes 
he meant to listen to before he went on with 
his lesson. 

** Only two,** replied Willy : *^ I wanted to 
tell you that I did not like this tune so well 
as that the man played first." 

Mr. Thompson smiled at his example^ and 
said, " So, then, you are practising your 
grammar on the organ I Well, then, I shall 
leave the organ-player to finish the lesson," 
and he went away. 



Lesson X. 

^* I aOT into a sad puzzle with the example 
of the tunes on the organ," said Willy, ** when 
you left me. I could not make out how one 
tune coidd be farther off than the other. 
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when they were both played on the same 
organ?" 

^* They were both at the same distance in 
r^ard to place, certainly ; but not in regard 
to time, for the one was played before the 
other." 

" Then, there are two farther-ofis?" said 
WiUy. 

'^ Yes : the one relates to time, and the 
other to place ; you may say next year is a 
distant time, and York is a instant place." 

** Oh yes," said "Willy ; " the one means 
that there is a great deal of ground between 
you and York; and the other " 

*^ Stop," said his master, interrupting him ; 
^^ let us understand well what one distance 
means before we explain the other. If I say 
America is a very distant country, there is 
something else besides ground between us 
and America." 

** Yes, a great deal of water ; all the At- 
lantic Ocean : well, I mean the quantity of 
land and water there is between us and that 
country." 

" And if I should say the moon is very 
distant, how would you explain it ? for there 
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means far off; but It means far off in point 
of time. I may say next Thursday is a dis- 
tant day, or next year is very distant, and 
the next century is more distant stilL'' 

" I understand the difference very well 
now, sir." 

** Then can you tell me how you measure 
the distance of space ?" 

"Why,** said Willy, pausing to reflect, 
'^ I have seen you measure the distance from 
one end of the room to the other with a 
foot measure ; and a yard measure is longer, 
and will measure more quickly. Then I 
remember, when you measured the length 
of the gravel-walk, you did it with a long 
string." 

** True, but I measured the string first, 
otherwise I could not have known how long 
the walk was." 

** But, sir, if you were to measure the 
space between this place andLondon, it would 
be very tedious to do it with a foot rule, 
a yard, or even a long string, for you know it 
is seventy miles — milesy^ repeated he, a new 
thought suddenly occurring, '^^ miles are the 

Z 2 
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'very thing — that is^ I mean milestones ; for 
the distance from here to London is marked 
by milestones." 

** True; but recollect," said his master^ 
^ the ground must be measured first, in order 
to know where the milestones are to be 
placed. Now can you fimd out how to mea- 
sure the distance of time ?" 

•*No, indeed," said WiUy; **feet, and 
yards, and miles, will not measure time." 
• ** Cannot you tell me how long it' will be 
from this time to your dinner-time?" 

" Oh yes; it is now ten o'clock, arid I 
dine at two ; so there are four hours firom 
this to my dinner-time." 

'^ You see, then, than you can measure 
time by a dock, even with less trouble than 
you can measure space by a foot or yard. 
Time is divided into seconds, minutes, hours, 
days, and years, and a dock or a watch is 
an instrument for the purpose of measuring 
time." 

" They may do very well for hours, and 
even: for days, perhaps," said Willy; "but 
for years, surely there ought to be a greater 
measure to measure years with, something 
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like the milestones, that measure very long 
epaces." 

« And so there is, Willy : when you arc 
^Id 'enough to imderstand it, you will 'find 
that there is something like milestones in the 
sky to measure time with." 

Willy stared with astonishment. 

Mr. Thompson pointed , to the sun and 
said, " That answers the purpose of a mile- 
stone in the sky. 

** The sun served to measure time long 
before clocks and watches were inTjsnted; 
and even now, the labourers in the field,, who 
have not watches, learn, by observing where- 
abouts the sun is in the sky, when it is time 
for them to begin their day's work, or when 
it is twelve o'clock, for them to go to dinner. 
When you are older, Willy, you will learn 
that the sun and stars are indeed the only 
true measures of time, and that our clocks 
and watches, when they go wrong, are set 
according to them ; but this is too difficult 
for you now ; besides, it does not belong to 
a lesson of grammar — indeed we have been 
talking of other subjects almost the whole of 
the lesson." 

z 3 
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" Oh ! but, sir^ I think I have learned a 
great deal about tune and space, and I am 
sure it has amused me." 

^^ Well, that must serve as an apology for 
straying so far from our subject. It is too 
late to return to the grammar to-day, so we 
will reserye the remainder of the pronouna 
for the next lesson." 



CONTINUATION OF DEMON- 
STRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

LsssoN XL 

" Well, Willy," said Mr. Thompson, *' we 
must keep close to our subject to-day, in 
order to finish the demonstrative pronouns." 

" I remember," replied Willy, " that I 
was just going to ask you a question about 
them, when time and space interrupted us. 
Is the word titat both a relative and a de- 
mpnstrative pronoun? for you have named 
that in both these classes of pronouns." 

** Yes it is ; but the meaning of the word 
in one class is so different from its meaning. 



if 
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in the other that you will not easily confound 
them." 

" It must be quite different, indeed ; for 
the relative pronoun that relates to some noun 
gone before, and the demonstrative pronoun 
that points out some noun that follows after. 
Do not I recollect well, sir?" said he, with 
a look of self-approbation. 

Very well," replied his master. 
Now," continued Willy, ** I will tell you 
what it was that helped me out. It was the 
pointing backwards and forwards ; for when 
I am thinking of the relative and demonstra- 
tive pronouns, I fancy I see a man pointing 
either backwards or forwards. When the 
pronoun is relative he points with one hand 
backwards to the noun, as the. hoop that I 
trundled^ and when the pronoun is demonstra- 
tive he points with the other hand forwards 
to the noun, as that house is handsome." 

Mr. Thompson smiled, and said, '^ I advise 
you to draw his picture to imprint it on your 
memory; but as a pronoun can never be 
both relative and demonstrative at the same 
time, it cannot point both ways at once. 
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therefore it is not necessary that the man 
should use both his hands." 

" Oh I I am very glad of that," said Willy, 
'^ for hands are very difficult to draw ; so I 
shall put my pronoun in profile, and show 
but one hand and arm." 

" Now," said his master, " I will place 
the two thats in one sentence ; and we shall 
see whether you will be able to distinguish 
the relative from the demonstrative ; is that 
book that you are reading very amusing?" 

« The first fAa^" said Willy, « is demon- 
strative, because it points forwards to the 
noun book ; and the second that is relative, 
because it points backwards to the noun 
book. Now let me put the two thats in a 
sentence;" and, observing a horse pass the 
window, he said, ^^ that horse is the same 
that galloped by yesterday." 

" Very well ; but can you tell me what is 
the antecedent to the relative thatf^ 

" I do not know," said Willy, " for horse 
belongs to the demonstrative pronoun ; so I 
suppose it is not horse?" 

" Not the word horse which is named in 
the sentence, but that which is understood : 
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when you say the same, it is clear the same 
horse is meant." 

' ** Oh yes," said Willy; *'the word being 
unnecessary is left out, as you told me in the 
last lesson." 

*' Now, Willy, what will you say when I 
telT you that the word that^ besides being 
both a relative and a demonstrative pronoun, 
is also sooietimes a conjunction?" 

** Oh I " exclaimed Willy, « that is too bad. 
It must be very puzzling for one word to 
have three diflferent meanings." 

" It requires, at least, more sense to un- 
derstand them, and more attention to be 
able to distinguish between them, than, per- 
haps, can be expected from a little boy of 
your age." 

" Well, but let me try," cried Willy, who 
was ambitious of not being considered as a 
very little boy. " Pray, sir, give me an ex- 
ample." 

• " Here is one," replied his master : " I 
am so tired tfiat I can hardly stand. What 
is the meaning of that in this sentence?" 

*' It does not point to any noun, either 
backwards or forwards, so it can neither be a 
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relative nor a demonstrative pronoun. I 
suppose, therefore, it is a conjunction.'* 

" Yes; Maf joins two parts of a sentence 
together, as, ' I am so tired that I can hardly 
stand ; ' and shows their connexion, which is, 
that I can hardly . stand, because I am so 
tired." 

" Now pray let me find out an example. 
* She is so sorry for her fault, that I do 
not think she will ever do it again.' Sup- 
pose, now, that we were to put the tluree thatz 
all in one sentence ; but that is too difficult 
for me, sir ; you must do it." 

Mr, Thompson considered for some little 
time how to introduce so many thats, and at 
length said, ^^ Fetch me the nosegay that I 
gathered this morning, fAa^Imay put it into 
that flowerpot." 

« The first that;' said Willy, « is a relative 
pronoun, and points to the nosegay, which is 
its antecedent ; the second that is a conjunc- 
tion, which joins the two parts of the sentence 
together; and the last that is a demonstrative 
pronoun, pointing out the particular flower- 
pot you want." 

" I must say you have explained it very 
well," said his master. " To conclude the 
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pronouns, I must tell you that there are two 
other classes which are called the distributive 
and the indefinite." 

" The distributive pronouns divide a noun 
of multitude into parts ; there are only four 
of this description, every ^ each, either^ and 
neither. Thus you may say every sailor of the* 
ship's crew, each member of parliament, either 
of the pair of gloves, neither of the twins." 

** Oh yes," said Willy, **it takes the noun 
of multitude to pieces, and speaks of only 
one pa^rt of it. But pray what are the inde- 
finite pronouns ? are they like the indefinite 
article ? " 

** Yes, for they point out a noun generally 
without mentioning any one in particular, as 
3ome men, all people, both sides, any thing, 
other peirsons, me child, and so on." 

<* Yes," said Willy, « I like some books, 
but not others ; while Charley is so fond of 
reading, that he likes all books. But," con- 
tinued Willy, " one child and both sides seem 
to me to point out more than an indefinite 
pronoun should do; for when you say one child, 
you mean one particular child; and both sides 
mean two particular parts of something." 

" That does not follow," observed his master; 
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*^ you may say a crowd of children rufihed 
out of the school-room, one child came up to 
me ; but I do not tell you which it was, for 
one merely points out that it was one of the 
group. Then, with regard to both sides, you 
niay say, I like to hear both sides before 
deciding." 

" Then," asked Willy, " are all the num- 
bers pronouns as well as number one f " 

" Yes," said Mr. Thompson, " as one man, 
two horses, three catsj four rats, and so on. 
But I should tell you that several of these 
classes are called, by some grammarians, 
adjective pronouns, because they are placed 
before nouns in the same manner as ad- 
jectiyes. The personal pronouns in the pos- 
sessive case are of this description) as his 
hat, your book, their pens, his house." 

** Well, then, sir, the fouT; demonstrative 
pronouns should be considered as adjective 
pronouns also, for you say that boy, this top, 
these marbles, those ninepin&" 

** They are, and the dbtributive and in* 
definite classes also come under this denomi- 
nation, by those who adopt it," continued 
Mr. Thompson ; " for you may say, each sheep 
of the flock, both books, all copies, ten pens." 
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« Well," said TTilly, " I do not think 
these classes of pronouns deserve the title 
of adjective; for though they stand before 
a noun, they do not point out any of its 
qualities as an adjective does. The articles 
a and the might as well be called adjectives, 
because they stand before nouns." • 

^^ Not quite," replied his master, *^ for these 
pronouns point out something relative to the 
noun* *^ Those in the possessive case denote 
possession of the noun; the demonstrative 
mark out the particular noun ; the dbtribu- 
tive the particular portion of the noun of 
multitude, and the indefinite speak of nouns 
generally ; it is true they do not point out 
so distinctly as the others, or they would not 
be called indefinite ; as some people, other. 
places, all persons, and so fortL But many 
people, think, with you, that none of these 
pronouns have a sufficient claim to the titie 
of adjectives to be so called. We will now 
take leave of the pronouns, for I think you 
have hs^ quite enough of them." 

" But don't foi^t, sir, that you promised 
me a story after the pronouns." 

To keep his promise, Mr. Thompson began 
as follows : — 
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CURIOSITY. 



Jakes Fobresteb was a little boy of an 
amiable disposition; but he had one fault 
which was likely to spoil all his good quali* 
ties ; this was curiosity. He was so eager to 
know whatever happened to his friends, that 
he wearied them by his questions. If he 
thought they talked lower than usual he 
contrived to get within hearing, and listened 
attentively to know if they were not whis- 
pering secrets ; thus he was beginning to be 
considered as an inquisitive and prying boy, 
and to be avoided by his companions. He 
was once or twice found secretly listening, 
and was obliged to make some awkward 
excuse ; but he had never gone so far as to 
be guilty of a direct £Eils6ho6d. His m6ther, 
who loved him tenderly, had tried various 
wa3rs to cure him of this fault, but without 
success. One day she sent him into hfir 
room to fetch some work, and James saw a 
letter lying on the table. He felt a strong 
desire to look at the direction ; it was in his 
grandmamma's hand-writing. ** I wonder," 
thought James, " mamma did not tell me of 
it; there is some secret in it, I dare say." 
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This increased his curiosity. He turned the 
letter over, and saw that the seal was broken^ 
and that the letter^ though folded, was not 
closed ; so that, in turning it over in every 
direction, it became unfolded, and his own 
name caught his eye. He was now con- 
vinced that the letter contained a secret 
about himself, and his curiosity was more 
and more excited. He knew it would be 
veiy wrong to read the letter, yet he still 
kept it in his hands ; and without, as he per- 
suaded himself, intending to read it he could 
not avoid seeing these words, ** you will give 

it to James only, if ". He could see no 

more without decidedly opening the letter. 
What could it be that his grandmamma was 
going to give him ? his desire to know was 
almost irresistible ; and then the terrible if 
increased it so much, that he lost all control 
over himself, tore open the letter, and read 
as follows: — *^I send a painting-box as a 
new-year's gift to my dear James. I know 
he has long wished to have one, and he has 
made such progress in drawing, that I think 
he will soon be able to colour his sketches ; 
but, as I consider it of much greater im- 
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portance that he should improve in cha- 
racter than in drawing, I beg that you will 
give it to James only, if, during a whole 
month previous to new-year's day, his cu- 
riosity has not led him into the commission 
of any fault.'' " No, not one I " cried James, 
his eyes sparkling with joy; '^it was but 
yesterday mamma said I had been good for a 
whole month : " but soon the conscious co- 
lour rushed to his cheeks, the letter dropped 
from his hands; he knew that opening it 
was a fault by which the present would be 
forfeited ? What was to be done ? He 
bitterly repented his curiosity; but it still 
prevailed, and he could not help looking 
round the room to see if he could discover 
the box. There was something on the dress- 
ing table covered with a handkerchief; he 
lifted it up, and beheld the painting-box, 
beautifully inlaid, and of a much larger size 
than he had expected ; he raised the lid, and 
beneath it lay all the gay colours in soft gra- 
dation of tints, and beside them a number 
of camel-hair brushes of various sizes. He 
opened a drawer beneath, and saw a set of 
small saucers placed in rows, and intended 
for the colours when rubbed up. He was 
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at first so mudb taken up .with the box that 
he forgot his fault ; but» as soon as reflec- 
tion returned, he trembled with apprehension. 
*^ Alas ! what can I do ? " thought he ; " how 
can I conceal my fault from my dear mam- 
ma, to whom I tell every thii:^ ? and how 
could I enjoy this present if she gave it to 
me ai^r what I have done ? " He was thus 
hesitating when his mother called to him 
from below, and asked him why he did not 
come back with the work she had sent him 
for. James shut the box hastily, threw the 
handkerchief over it, folded up the letter, 
and ran down stairs so fast that he had 
well nigh fallen: this, he thought, might 
account for his agitation and confusion; but 
his mother was too clear-sighted; she knew 
by James's conscious look that he had seen 
the box and read the letter. Her heart 
sunk within her through grief at her son's 
misconduct ; but she said nothing, thinking 
it right to consider how she should act, and 
willing to allow him time and opportunity to 
make a confession. The morning passed away 
almost in silence ; the lessons were very im- 
perfectly learned; there were several mis- 
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takes in his readings and his exercises were 
ill written. James was evidently very un- 
happy ; and over and over again did he re- 
solve to get rid of his curiosity; he could 
not have a more favourable opportunity, had 
he but fortitude to sacrifice his new-year'd 
gift and confess his fault ; but his eyes had 
dwelt with such delight on the beauties of the 
box, and the possession of it appeared to him 
such supreme nappiness, that he had not the 
courage to give it up. ** Oh 1 why did my 
hateful curiosity make me uncover it? " said 
he to himself; ^^ if I had not seen it, I should 
not fed so sorry to give it up: oh! why 
did I read the letter? it was that which did 
all the harm 1 " He was still hesitating what 
to do when, three days after, on coming into 
his mother's room, his mother kissed him, and 
wished him a happy new year. James was not 
aware that the new year was so near at hand; 
he blushed, and knew not what to say ; his 
colour rose still higher, when his modier 
showed him the box, told him the conditions 
on which it was given, and then continued, 
in a serious and impressive manner, but 
with a look of anxious tenderness, as if she 
were entreating rather than inquiring, "I 
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hope I can have sufBcient confidence in you, 
mj dear James, to make you the judge of 
your own conduct : tell me whether you de- 
serve this bo^ or not?" James could not 
resist this appeal; he was touched by the 
confidence- his mother placed in him, and 
her beseeching look went straight to his 
heart. He sunk on his knees, hid his face 
^ in his mother's lap, and sobbed out, "Oh, 
no 1 no 1 I do not deserve it." His mother 
raised him up, and embraced him with eager- 
ness, while her eyes sparkled with joy. 
** My dear child," said she, " you have re- 
lieved me from a dreadful apprehension; I 
know your fault; you have been guilty of 
concealing it for Ihree days ; and if in the 
end you had denied it, I should have been 
wretched ; for I should have been convinced 
that your insatiable curiosity had destroyed 
the natural candour and openness of your dis- 
position. But you have in part atoned for your 
fault by your free confession ; and the sacrifice 
of the box willj I hope, make a lasting impres- 
sion on your mind." James, overcome by his 
emotion, cried out, "Oh, mammal I do not 
care for the box now, I only care for your 
forgiveness, and am so sorry to have made 
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you unhappy ; but I did not think you knew 
any thing about it." ^^ You cannot read my 
countenance as well as I can yours^" replied 
his mother ; ^^ or rather you do not observe 
it. I am sure you have not seen me smile 
these last three days ; as for y ou> I was aware 
of what you had done the moment you re- 
turned with the work." She then took James 
out walking to compose his spirits; and, 
when they retutned, she said, " Now let us 
pack up this unfortunate box, and return it 
to grandmamma, and I will write her word 
what* has happened ; we must have no 
concealment from her." James fetched the 
paper and packthread; he could not giye 
a last look at the beautiful colours without 
some feeling of regret; but the more he 
suffered by parting with the box, the more 
he felt assured that he should in future 
not give way to his curiosity. As he tied 
the last knot, he said, ^^ I hope it will not 
always be an unfortunate box; for I do 
think it will cure me for ever." " I wish it 
may," replied his mother ; ^^ and, if so, we 
luay, perhaps, some day or other, see it back 
again." . * 
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QUESTIONS Ain> ANSWEBS. 

DXM0V8TB.ATIYK rBOKOUNS. 

Q. Which are the demonstratiYe pronouns ? 

A, TTiis, these, that, those. 

Q. Why are they called demonstrative ? 

A. Because they demonstrate or point out the noun 
before which they are placed. 
. Q. Give examples. 

' A* This book is amusing. That pen is good. Th£a« 
nuts are sweet. TAote apples are sour. 

Q. In what do the relative and the demonstrative pro- 
nouns differ ? 

A, The relative pronoun points backwards to some 
noun that has been already spoken of, and is called its ante- 
cedent. The demonstrative pronoun points forwards to 
some noun that has not yet been spoken o£ 

Q. Give examples. 

A. Ih^ pears which I gathered ; the relative which points 
backwards to its antecedent pears. These pears are ripe ; 
the demonstrative these points forwards to the noun pears, 

Q. What is a distributive pronoun ? 

A. It separates a noun of multitude into parts. 

Q. How many distributive pronouns are there? 

A. Four. 

Q. Which are they? 

A, Every, each, either, neither. 

Q. Give examples. ' 

A. Every one of the crowd ; each ot the congregation ; 
either of the brothers ; neither of the two. 

IKDXVINrrX PROMOUMS. 

Q. What is an indefinite pronoun ? 
A. It is a pronoun which points out a noun generally^ 
without defining any one in particular. 
Q. Give examples. 

A, iSome things ; off plants; &o^A rivers: <m« apple. 
Q. Are all the numbers indefinite pronouns ? 
A. Yes. 
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VERBS. 

Lesson XII. 

• 
** In our former lesson on verbs, when you 
were a little boy, Willy,'* said Mr, Thomp- 
son, " I taught you the meaning of a verb 
generally, and explained to you the three 
kinds of verbs, active, passive, and neuter. 
Now that you are a great boy, compara* 
tively speaMng," said he, smiling, '^ I must 
teach you something more ot these very 
important parts of speech." 

'^You have already told me a good deal 
about verbs," replied Willy; "how they de- 
spotically govern nouns, obliging the poor 
nouns to be in the nominative or the objective 
case, just as they please to determine." 

" But you have still to learn the four 
different modes or the manner of expressing 
a verb.'^ 

** Modes of expressing a verb ! " repeated 
Willy ; " I cannot understand that, sir, with- 
out an explanation." 
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' ^^ Then I will endeavour to explain them 
to yx)u, but we will not begin with a defini* 
tion." 

" I am very glad of that," said Willy ; 
** for there is nothing so dry and hard to 
understand as a definition : I think it should 
always come in at the end instead of the 
beginning." 

*' That is true," said his master; " for it 
is then not only more easy to understand, but 
you naturally take more interest in a sub- 
ject of which you have acquired some know- 
ledge." 

" Then you know, sir, how difficult all 
those definitions of the parts of speech in the 
grammar seemed to me, until you had ex- 
plained them." 

"Yes," replied his master, "it was that 
which first gave you such a dislike to gram-* 
mar. Well, now,^ let us try to make some 
acquaintance with these difiTerent modes ol 
the verb. The pronouns you have lately been 
learning are a very good introduction to the 
verbs; for without the help of persons we 
could not understand a verb. If I say, to 
write, to walk, to be beaten, you know the 
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meaning of the verb; but you cannot tell 
who it is that writes, or walks, or is beaten ; 
you are ignorant whether it is one person or 
many, and whether the person is masculine 

or feminine ^" 

Or neuter, perhaps,'' interrupted Willy, 

for you know a pen may write, and a cai^- 
pet may be beaten." 

**Very true, Willy; you see, therefore, 
that either nouns, or personal pronouns, are 
necessary to tell us who it is that acts. The 
mere name of the verb, with the little word 
to before it, is called the infinitive mode oi 
the verb, because it defines nothing, and 
simply expresses the action, without saying 
who did it, or when or how it was done ; as, 
to sleep, to talk, to be tired." 

" Then I think, sir, the infinifive mode 
seems to teach one nothing at all." 

'^ It teaches you little more than the name 
of the verb," replied his master; "biit you 
will find, by and by, that it is more useful 
than you imajgine." 

"Well: if, instead of saying to write, 
you say he writes, what does that mean ?" 

" I know," said Willy, " that he ids, Ah 
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gk person of the masculine gender, and that 
he is the person who writes; so the little 
word he points out the person, the number, 
and the gender. Oh, he tells us a great deal 
more than to does," 

^' It tells us something very different, at 
all events," replied Mr. Thompson ; ^^ but 
does not he point out the case also ?" 

^^ Yes ; he is the nominative case ; for he 
does something, he writes ; he comes before 
the verb, which commands it to be nomina- 
tive." 

^' And does not he torites tell you also 
the time at which he writes?" inquired his 
master. 

"What do you mean, sir?" cried Willy, 
looking surprised, — r* at what o'clock he 
writes?" 

" Oh no," said his master, smiling. " Time 
in grammar does not mean the hour, the 
day, or the year; He writes, means that he 
is writing now at this present time, whether 
it is twelve o'clock, or three o'clock, or what- 
ever the hour may be." 

" Yes, to be sure," said Willy : " or what- 
ever day, Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday, or 

B B 
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whatever year it may happen to be^ he torites 
means always noto. How much more the 
little word he tells us than the little word to 
does : for it tells us the person^ the number, 
the gender, the case, and the time.'' 

** The word hey Willy, does not point out 

the time. 

"Why, sir, you have just said that he 
writes is nawy the present time." 

" That is true ; he writes is the present 
time ; but it is the word writes, and not the 
word he, that points out the time. The pro- 
noun he is used in all the times. If I say, 
he wrote a letter yesterday, what time is 
that?" 

" That is the time that is past and gone ; 
for yesterday is over, and will never come 
back again." 

" But you see, Willy, that it is the change 
in the verb, from writes to wrote, and not 
the pronoun he, which points out the past 
time. And if I say, he shall write to-mor- 
row, what does that mean?" 

"Oh I to-morrow is not past and gone," 
said Willy ; " it is the time that is to come ; 
it will be here soon." 
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"Very well; you must remember these 
three times, which grammarians call tenses ; 
they are — 

The present time, which is now ; 

The past timej which is gone by ; and 

The future time, which is to come. 

I ride to-day, that is the present time ; 

I rode yesterday, that is the past ; and 

I shall ride to-morrow, that is the fu- 
ture." 

*'But you say ride for the present and 
for the future, too, when you say I shall 
ride." 

" The verb ride does not change,*' replied 
his master ; ^4t is the word shall which points 
out the future tense. Shall is the sign of 
the future tense, just as to is the sign of the 
infinitive mode." 

''So, then, if you said I shall ride next 
week, or next year, it is the time to come, as 
well as to-morrow, is it not?" 

" Certainly : I mentioned to-morrow only 
because I thought it would make the sense 
dearer to you to point out some particular 
time. 

'* Well, WiUy, I think you may now take 

BBS 
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a littl^ rest, and we will reserve what we 
have to say on this mode till our lesson to- 
morrow.'* 

** That is present time and future time," 
replied Willy ; " have you nothing to say on 
past time?" 

" The lesson I have just given you is now 
past," said his master, " and so good-by." 



Lesson XIIL 

Mb. Thompson inquired at the next lesson 
what Willy remembered of the mode they 
had been talking of so much in the last 
lesson. 

^^ Oh I I know a great deal about it," an- 
swered Willy ; " this mode has all the three 
persons, both singular and plural, and the 
three tenses, and I like it much better than 
the infinitive mode; pray what is it called?" 

''It IS called the indicative mode, because 
it indicates, that is, points out that the verb 
is positively done, without any condition, 
hesitation, or objection. Now let me hear 
whether you can repeat the three tenses or 
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times of the indioative mode, in the verb to 
walk ; but use the pronoun 1 instead of Ae." 

Willy looked grave; and after a little 
thought, said, ^^I walk, that is now; I 
walked, that means the past time ; ' and I 
shall walk, that is the future." 
, ** Very well, Willy ; but / and he are not 
the only persons who can walk. In our les- 
son on pronouns, you may remember, we 
said, there were three persons singular, and 
as numy plural ; and each of these persons 
may be the nominative, or agent of the verb 
as w^ll as he or /. " . 

'*0h yes; all the persons can not only 
walk, but they can run and dance too," said 
Willy, beginning to skip about. 

"Well, when you have finished dancing 
yourself," said his master, "suppose that 
you were to try to repeat the verb to dance ; 
begin with the first person ly and go on with 
those that follow," 

This seemed to Willy a difficult task, and 
one that required a good deal of reflection ; 
so he sat down, and took some little time to 
think and recollect who the several pronouns 
were, and then said, — " I dance, you dance, 

BBS 
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he dance; no^ it must be he dances,'' said 
he, intermpting himself. 

"Yes," replied his master, "the third 
person singuhir is dances^ 

^^ Or, if it is a woman, or a little ^Ij ** 
said Willy, " it is $he dances." 

" Or, if it is a doll or a puppet," added 
Mr. Thompson, " it is t^ dances ; and all three 
are the third person singular. But remember 
I told 70U that thou continues to be used bj 
grammarians for the second person singular ; 
though, in conversation and in writing, we 
say y<m in its stead. Now for the pluraL" 

Willy repeated, " We dance, you danc^ 
they dfloice." 

" Very well : that is all the present time." 

"But, sir, if I say I am dancing, that 
must be present time, as well as I dance, for 
they both mean noto." 

** Certainly," said his master : ** when you 
repeat the verb you may say, I dance or am 
dancing, thou dancest or art dancing, &c. : 
now can you tell me the past time ?" 

'^ I must think of some past time," said 
Willy. " Suppose it was yesterday : " he 
then continued, " I danced yesterday, thoa 
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dancedflt yesterday, he danced yesterday; 
we danced, you danced, they danced. I 
mean that they all danced yesterday; but 
there is no use in repeating it every time. 
You see that I did not forget to say- thaa 
instead of you, for the second person singu- 
lar ; and then I was forced to say dance<29^, 
else it would not have sounded right." 

" Very well," said Mr. Thompson, '* and 
you may in the past time say, I danced or 
was dancing, thou dancedst or wast dancing. 
Now for the future, or time to come." 

" Oh 1 that will be very easy," said Willy; 
*^ for I know the sign of the future is shall ; 
so I have only to put shall before dance, and 
go on as I did with the past time." 

'^ But take care, Willy," said his master, 
smiling, ^^not to put the word /yester- 
day ' after the verb> as you did in the past 
tense." 

" No, indeed ; it would be foolish to say, 
I shall dance yesterday I Let me see I what 
future time shall I clK>ose? it shall be 'to- 
morrow. ' " 

Then he repeated, " I shall dance to-mor- 
row, thou shalt dance to-morrow, he shall 
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dance, we shall dance, you shall dancej^ thej 
shall dance, all of them to-morrow." 

*Very well," said his master; **but I 
must tell 70U that there are two words which 
are both signs of the future tense, shali and 
will; if you say I will dance, it means that 
you aie to dance at some future time also." 

'^Then, shall and ttill mean the same 
thing?" 

" As signs of the future tense they do ; 
but their meaning is very different in other 
respects, according as they are placed in the 
sentence. Of this I will give you an amus- 
ing example : — 

. ** There was a foreigner once in this coun- 
try, who fell into a river, and not knowing 
how to swim, he was sadly afraid of being 
drowned. In his distress he called out, ^ I 
loill be drowned, and nobody shall come and 
help me.* Some country people who were 
at work in an adjoining field thought it was 
a joke, and began to laugh ; but finding by 
his struggles that he was really in want of 
assistance, they went and got him out of the 
water; and on coming to an explanation, 
tliey .found that he had intended to call for 
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help, and to say, ^ I shall he drowned, and 
nobody will come and help me.'" 

Affcer Willy had laughed heartily at this 
anecdote, Mr. Thompson said he had learnt 
enough of Terbs this morning^ He desired 
him to endeavour to remember the three 
tenses of the indicative mode, promising at 
their next lesson to teach him another mode* 



CONTINUATION OF VERBS. 

Lesson XIV. 

^\ Well," said Willy, " I cannot think what 
the other modes can be, besides the infini- 
tive, which tells yoii so little ; . and the indi- 
cative, which tells you so much ; in short, it 
seems to tell you every thing, for it does the 
verb in all its tenses, and sXL its persons, so 
I cannot understand how there can be any 
other mode of doing a verb, sir ; for either 
the verb must be done, or not done; you 
cannot do it by halves, can you ? " 

'^ I have known people, Willy, who cannot 
always make up their mind, whether they 
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will do a verb or not. For iosiajace, this 
moming when Charley was addng you to go 
and play with him in the garden^ you an- 
awered^ ^ If I go, I shall not have time to 
finish my book ; ' and then, when he conti- 
nued pressing you to go, you said, *I would 
go if yovfoottU promise not to keep me long;' 
and he having agreed to this condition, you 
asked me whether you might go." 

'^ Oh, but that was talking about doing 
the verb, and not really doing it." 

" Therefore," replied his master, ** that 
was not the indicative mode." 

** But you know, mtj I did go with Charley 
at last ; for when you said yes, I put by my 
Jbook, and went dbrectly; that was the in- 
dicative or positive mode. And is talking 
about whether you will do a verb or not, 
another mode?" 

^* Yes, it is called the Subfunctive, because 
some drcumstance or condition is mbjcined 
to it. I wiU give you an example; for in- 
stance, ' K you ride, the horse may throw 
you.' The condition subfoined to your riding 
is, that the horse mi^ht throw you; that is 
iK)t a very agreeable circumstance." 
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« No, indeed," said Willy, 

** Or you might say," continued his master, 
** if I were to ride, I should be tired." 

*^ That is not quite so alarming a con* 
dition," said Willy ; ** well, pray go on with 
your conditions, sir." 

Mr. Thompson went on. ^^ K he ride, he 
will be too late for dinner. If we ride, it 
must be early. If you ride, you may get 
wet. If they had ridden, they might haye 
enjoyed the fine weather." 

" Well," observed Willy, " I am glad to 
hear there is a pleasant circumstance sub- 
joined at last." 

^^ The little verbs mat/, mighty should^ would, 
eould,^ his master said^ ** are all signs of the 
subjunctive mode; for they all express un- 
certainty, and require a conjunction before 
them; as, ^Ifl may ride, will you lend me 
your horse ? ' ^ Unhss he knew how to ride, 
he would be thrown;' ^ Though they should 
go, they would not be in time.' " 

" Oh, sir !" exclaimed Willy, **that was 
the mode in which I was talking to Charley, 
about going to play with him in the garden. 
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I remember I said, if I should go, and if I 
may go, and all the little hesitating yerbs." 

" And then you know, Willy, you made 
your condition that he should not detain you 
long." 

" So I did," replied Willy, looking bot- 
prised. " Well, how could I talk so much 
in the subjunctive mode without knowing 
a word about it?" 

^^ Observe," said his master, ^^ tiiat in this 
mode the agents do not say that they do 
ride, or have ridden, or will ride, as they do 
in the indicative mode : but that they mighty 
or cimld^ or would^ or mayf under such or 
such conditions." 

"Yes, sir; though they talk so mudi 
about it, there is not one of them that does 
ride. I like the indicative mode much the 
best, for there you positively do ride, or have 
ridden, or shall ride, without so may ifs to 
stop you." 

" Now, then, you understand the difference 
between the indicative and the subjunctive 
modes?" 

^' Oh yes ; in the indicative, each of the 
persons ride, without iemy condition, or any 
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body trying to prevent them, while the sub- 
junctive is all made up of hesitation and un- 
certainty.'* 

** Yes," said hi9 master, " the indicative is 
the positive mode; the subjunctive the con- 
ditional mode." 

*^ I should call it the uncertain or doubting 
mode, for not one of them can make up their 
minds whether they will ride or not." 

^ Yet you should not find fault with their 
hesitation," said his master ; ** for their doing 
the verb or not depends often on other people 
or circumstances, rather than on themselves." 

** Then I suppose," said Willy, laughing, 
<' the persons in the subjunctive mode are 
duldren, who can only do what they are 
aUowed ; and then you know it is no wonder 
there should be so many conditions as to 
their riding." 

" The subjunctive mode," Mr. Thompson 
said, " applies quite as much to grown people 
as to children. A man may say, ' If you 
would choose me for your king, I toould 
govern you with wisdom and justice.* Or 
a general may say to his soldiers, *If you 

c c 
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should disobey my ofders, you toould be 
severely punishedL' " 

" Or you might say to me, * If you tvere 
a good boy for a week to come5 1 should be 
very much pleased.' But the little word if 
is not a verb, is it ?" 

^^ No ; it is a coi\juuction which expresses 
doubt or uncertainty; other conjunctions are . 
sometimes used in the subjunctive mode, 
as though and that Thus you would say, 
' TTiouffh he should speak the truth, they 
would not believe him;' * I wish you would 
lend me a book, that I might read.' The 
subjunctive mode may indeed be used with- 
out any sign; you may always know it to 
be subjunctive when the verb is not positive, 
but conditional or depending on some other 
circumstance. 

" I will give you the subjunctive mode of 
the verb to dance. 



I may, or might, or should, would» or eould dance, ^ 
Hiou mayest, &c. - . . . dance, 
He may, &c. . . - . . dance, ^ 
We may, &c. - - - - . dance^ f o -S 
You may, &c. ----- daaee^ I ^-^ 
They may, Ac. ----- dance,"* T* 
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" Or if Bikj thing else," said Willy ; *' as, 

* If I choose,' or * If I go to school,* or af I 
get my lesson.' " 

** Well, Willy, I think we have had enough 
of the ifs now ; so let ns proceed to the last 
mode, which is caUed the imperative ; it com- 
mands and forbids, as, * Came here,' ' Leam 
your lesson,' * Go away^ " 

^^ Oh what a tone of authority this mode 
has!" said WiUy. 

*^ You need not be in great awe of it, how- 
ever; for besides commanding, it also begs 
and entreats. Beggars speak in this mode 
when they say, 'JFVay, give me a halfpenny;' 
and children, when they ask pardon and say, 

* Forgive me»' " 

" What a strange mode!" cried Willy; 
<^ at one time to order and command, and at 
another to beg and pray. But are there no 
persons in this mode, no pronouns?" 

" Oh ye^" returned his master ; " the 
same as in the other modes. This is the 
imperative mode : — 

Let me dance, Let us dance. 

Dance thou. Dance you. 

Let him danoe. Let them dance." 

c c 2 
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How odd 1" said Willy ; " dance thou / 
and dance you I People neyer say so in 
talkiDg?" 

" No,** replied Mr. Thompson. " It is 
used only in rdigious books or poetry, when 
the language is very elevated. In familiar 
.speaking or writing, you say, danc^, wriie, 
speak. 

^^ But then how is it known which of the 
three persons is meant?" 

^* The person who speaks, is/ yon know, 
always the first person, and the person spoken 
to the second. When you say dancey you 
speak to the person whom you bid to dance : 
'the pronoun you, therefore, though not men- 
tioned, is understood, and it is only in the 
second perscms, both singular and plural, that 
the pronoun is not used." 

"It was your saying, ' Come here, give 
me a halfpenny,' without using any pronoun, 
that made me think there were no persons to 
this mode." 

" It is curious," said his master, " that 
illiterate people speak most grammatically in 
this mode ; for they say, ^ Come you here, get 
you gone.' They learn grammar by the ear, 
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and make the verbs more regular than they 
reaQy are;" 



Lesson XV. 

At the next lesson^ Mr. Thompson said^ '* I 
haye now explained to you the four modes 
of the yerb^ and as it is very essential that 
you should remember them well^ I wish you 
would repeat to me their names and their 
meaning." 

Willy looked very grave, to show that he 
was attentive, and after a little reflection 
began thus: — 

** The first is the infimtive mode, which 
means nothing at all except the name of the 
verb, with the little word to before it, as, 
' To speak, to write.' " 

'^ But,'' observed his master, ^ if it is a 
very desirable thing to have a mode which 
points out so much as the indicative mode 
does, it is also very convenient to have a 
mode which expresses only the name of the 
verb. If I say, * Sophy will learn to ready* 
there are in that sentence two verbs, learn 

c c 3 
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and read. The first is in the indicative mode^ 
^ Sophy will learn ;^ the nominative Sophy is 
of the third person, singular number, femi- 
nine gender; and wiU ham marks the future 
tense." 

^^ Oh^ how much is said in those three 
little words 1" exclaimed Willy. 

" Well, now tell me who is it that will 
read." 

" Why, Sophy, to be sure, sir." 

^^ The sentence," replied Mr. Thompson, 
** says, * Sophy will learn,' but it does not 
say that ' Sophy will read.' " 

^^ No, because that is not necessary. When 
you say, ' Sophy will learn to read,' it means 
that Sophy will do both the verbs learn and 
read." 

'^ Then, as we know that it is the same per- 
son who will both learn and read^ it would be 
a loss of time and of words to point out all 
these circumstances twice over. To save this 
trouble of repetition, the second verb b in 
the infinitive mode, which simply names the 
verb, that being all that is required. So you 
see, that when there are two verbs with the 
some nominative, it is very convenient to 
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liaye so short a mode of expressing the second 
verb as the infinitive is." 

" It is, indeed," said Willy ;« I will try to 
find out two verbs with the same nomina- 
tive." 

** You have done it already, my dear ; try 
to find are two verbs, the first in the indicar 
tive, the second in the infinitive mode.^' 

^'That was found out by chance," said 
Willy; "but now I will find out one by 
thinking:" and after a little reflection, he 
said, * I should like to eat.' " 

"Observe, Willy," said his master, **i 
should like is not the indicative but the sub* 
junctive mode ; but the infinitive mode fol- 
lows the subjunctive mode equally as well 
as it does the indicative." 

^^ But that little word to puzzles me, sir ; 
it is a preposition, not a verb, and yet it is a 
sign of the infinitive mode." 

" When it is used as the sign of the in- 
finitive mode," replied Mr. Thomi)son, "you 
must consider it as forming part of the verb ; 
for it is not used in the sense of the prepo- 
sition before the noun. When you say to a 
house, or to a man, it means approaching or 
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going to a honse^ or a man ; but when to 
is used as the sign of the infinitive mode, as 
* to write y to read, to dance ^ it means doing 
somethings not approaching any thing." 

" Now, tell me what is the next mode ? " 

** The indicative," said Willy; "which is 
the cleverest, and means the most of them all ; 
for it speaks positively, and without herita*- 
tion ; then it has the three tenses, and the 
three personal pronouns, both singular and 
plural; in short, in that mode the verb is 
done completely. 

*^ Then follows the subjunctive nwde, or, 
as I call it, the doubting mode, which has all 
the persons the same as the indicative mode: 
but they do not get on half so well ; they each 
declare they would do the verb, if th^ could, 
or would, or might — it is always future 
time with them, I think, sir," continued 
Willy, laughing ; " for as they never do the 
verb, there is no present time ; and as they 
never did the verb, there can be no past time 
either." 

" Grammarians, however, contrive," said 
his master, " to make out both a past and a 
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present time in this mode ; but it is not ne- 
cessary to trouble you about them just now." 

« WeU," said Willy, "the last is the im- 
perative mode, which is &||}metime8 so haughty 
and commanding, and at others so humble." 

** You have described the modes in your 
own way, Willy," said his master, " which, 
though not very elegant, or perhaps very ac- 
curate, shows me that you understand them 
pretty well. 

" In speaking or writing, you must always 
take care that the verb agrees with the noun 
or pronoun, in person and number, xmd not 
say, as some illiterate people do, 'I likes 
fruit ; they Uves in London.' " 

" Oh no ; I knew that, before I learned 
grammar, by the sound; but now I know 
the reason of it. It is not the first person 
singular, but the third person, that ends in s, 
-— he likes, and he lives." 

** There is much more correct language," 
said Mr. Thompson, ^^ acquired by the ear 
than we are aware of : but you see it will not 
do to trust to the ear alone ; without a know- 
ledge of grammar, we are always liable to faU 
into misto^kes." 
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^^ I think it is a very natural mistake^'' said 
WiUy^ " to say they Hves, because they is 
plural^ and bb nouns plural commonly end in 
8, people suppose tl^tt verbs do so also." 

'^ True^" replied Mr. Thompson, " but thk 
is no apoh^y for / likes. Verbs," continned 
he, in conclusion, '^are often made up or 
compounded of a verb and a preposition, as 
up'holdy tender-standy under'4ahe,for--ffivey aver^ 
reach, and many others." 



CONTINUATION OF VERBS. 

Lesson XVT. — Participles. 

Ths following morning, when Willy went to 
Mr. Thompson for his lesson, he said, " Well, 
we have not done with the verbs yet, have 
we?" 

"Oh no," replied his master; "fieur foom 
it. Besides the four modes^ there belong to 
a verb two words called JPartkiphs, because 
they partake of the quatiiy of the adjective as 
well as of the verb. The participles of the 
verb to dance are dancing , danced; the first 
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is called the active participle ; the second^ the 
pa^ive participle." 

" I think," said Willy, " they should be 
called the present and the past participles ; 
tor dancing is the present time, and danced 
the past." 

^^They are scmietimes so distinguished," 
replied Mr. Thompson. '^ The active parti- 
ciple shows that the action is being done, but 
is not finished, and is therefore imperfect ; as 
I am writmffy she is dancing ; but the writing 
is not finished, nor the dandng over."' 

^^Then I think, sir, it ought to be called 
the present active imperfect participle." 

^^ It has certainly a claim to each of those 
adjectives," said his master. ^^The passive 
or past participle, -on the contrary, shows 
that the action is complete ; as^ * My letter 
is written ; ' it is hence sometimes called the 
perfect participle." 

^^But what; have participles to do with 
adjectives ? " 

^^ They are often used as adjectives. When 
participles are used as verbs, they show what 
is doing, or done, as walking^ walked^ loving, 
loved. When used as adjectives, they are 
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put before nouns; as, a tc^aZAtn^-stick, 2k loving 
child." 

"Then there is a dancing bear," said 
Willy, "and dancing is an adjective there^ 
because it describes the sort of bear. You 
may say also a learned man ; and learned^ be- 
sides being an adjective, is the passive par- 
ticiple of the verb to learn* But when these 
participles are used as verbs, how can you 
put pronouns before them ? you cannot say, 
< I dancing, he dancing, they dancing.' " 

"No," replied his master; "when the 
participle is used as a verb, you require the 
lielp of another verb, as you will see by and 
by. Now try to find out some participles." 

" Going^ said Willy ; " is not that the 
active participle of the verb to go ? " 

His master nodded assent. 

" Well, I will now act the two participles," 
and he walked deliberately towards the door. 

" I suppose that means goinjgy "Willy." 

"Yes," replied Willy, who then opened 
the door, and, walking out of the room, said, 
" Now I am gone ; that is the passive partici- 
ple." Presently, he came back tripping into 
the room, and said, " Now I am a coming.^ 
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A coming ! " repeated his mnster, affect- 
ing surprise ; ^' what sort of thing can that 
be?" 

^^It is not a thing, sir; it is the active 
participle of the verb to come." 

" No, indeed," replied his master. " Pray 
what part of speech is a ? " 

Willy, pleased that he recollected what it 
was, began repeating from his grammar. *^A 
is an article put before a noun," — when his 
master interrnpted him, saying, '' K a is an 
article placed before a noun, coming must be 
a noun ; and as I never saw or heard of such 
a thing as a coming, it is very natural that I 
should wonder wimt it can be : can you tell 
me whether it is a person or a thing? " 

Willy tried to laugh when he discovered 
that Mr. Thompson was joking; but he 
could not do it with a good grace, for he was 
vexed at the blunder he had made. 

'^Well," continued his master, seeing 
Willy look grave, " we will joke no more. 
Coming f it is true, is the present participle, 
of the verb to come ; but then you must not 
put an article before it, or you will make me 
fancy it is a noun. A great many years 

D D 
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Ago, people used to put an a before the parti- 
ciple, as you did with the participle coming : 
but that mode of speaking is no longer used, 
but hj illiterate people. I am a coming ; I 
burst out a laughing ; he fell a crying, are 
all of them incorrect expressions which should 
be avoided. Well, now that you are ac- 
quainted with the participles and the four 
modes of a verb, let me hear if you can con- 
jugate one." 

" What is * conjugate ' sir? " 

*^ It is to repeat a verb through, with its 
persons, its tenses, its modes, and its par- 
ticiples." 

'* As we did the verb to dance ? ^ 

" Yes ; but the conjugation was not com- 
plete, as you were then not acquainted with 
the participles. Try to repeat the verb to 

go:' 

Willy stood upright befiore his master, 
and, with a look of great attention, said, 
" To go. That is the infinitive mode. Then 
comes the indicative, the present tense of 
which is. 
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I go. We go. 

Thou goest. You go. 

He goes. They go. 

Now for the past tense. I goed^ thou goedst 
— oh I " exclaimed he, "that will never do 1 
I am sure that goed is wrong ; what is the 
past tense?" 

" Indeed, Willy, I shall not tell you ; you 
must find it out yourself." 

" Let me see," said Willy ; *^I should not 
say that I goed out yesterday, but that I went 
out yesterday ; but can went be the past time 
of the verb to go 9 " 

" It is, indeed." 

" How very strange ! went and go are not 
the least alike ; one is as long again as the 
other, and they have not even a single letter 
the same." 

** This shows," replied his master, *' that 
the verb is irregular ; that is to say, that in 
its conjugation it does not follow the common 
rules. Now go on." 

Willy went on with the past tense. 
** I went. We went. 

Thou wentest, Tou went. 
He went. They went. 

D n 2 
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** Next comes the future tense ; I remem- 
ber the signs of it are shall or wilL 

I shall go. We shall go. 

Thou shalt go, You shall go. 

lie shall go. They shall go. 

"I am quite gkd to return to the word 

go.** . . '. 

** In the subjunctive and Imperative 

modes," said his master, ^^go is also used." 

Willy went on : — 

" I may, or might, or could go. We may go. 
Thou mayest go. You may go. 

He may go. They may go. 

** Then the imperative mode is, 

Let me go. Let us go. 

Go thou. Go you. 

Let him go. Let them go. 

^^ And, lastly, the participles are going and 
gone. I was very near saying goedy but I 
recollected just in time." 

" If the verb had been regular," said Mr. 
Thompson, ^^ the past tense and passive par- 
ticiple would have been goed; for, in regular 
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verbs these are always the same» and end in 
ed^ In the verb to work, for instance^ the 
past tense is worked^ and the passive parti- 
ciple is worked also. Can you find out any 
regular verb by this method ? " 

** I will try* liet me see if the verb to 
write is regular; the past is> I wrote; then 
it must be irregular, because it does not end 
in edJ" 

^^ Npr does the participle either," said his 
master; ^^ for the pturticiples are vniting^ 
written,^^ 

" In the verb to talk," continued Willy, 
^Hhe past tense is talked; now let us see 
what are the participles-^ ^aZAin^ and talked. 
That will do," cried he, quite pleased at his 
success; '^to talk, is a regular verb. And 
the verb to learn, must bb a regular verb 
also, for learned is both the past tense and 
the past participle ; and the verb to walk is 
regular also." 

"WeD, that will do, Willy; you have 
found out encamples enough to make you 
remember the rule." 

** Oh I but do let me find out a few irre- 
gular verbs." He thought a little, and then 
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Baid^ ^'to ffive is irregular; for the past Ib 
ffavej and the participle ^ven. And the verb 
to feel, — though I do not know^" added he^ 
^'for the past is felt, and the participle is felt 
too, so they are the same." 

^'But they do not end in ed,^ said his 
master, *^ therefore it is irregular. The irre- 
gular are almost as nmnerous as the regular 
verbs. I will ^ve you a list of some of the 
principal yerbs, distinguishing the regular 
from the irregular : — 
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Infiniihf. 


PiBUt Ihme. 


Partieiple, 


Towa]k» 


I walked. 


walked. 


To love. 


I loved. 


loved. 


To dance, 


I danced. 


danced. 


To prepare. 


I prepared. 


prepared. 


Tq decide, 


I decided. 


decided. 


To refuse. 


I refused. 


refused. 


To wbh. 


I wished, 

iRRXGULAa VkEBS. 


wished. 


Infinitive, 


Pati Time, 


Piciytteiple, 


To begiD, 


Ibegan, 


begun. 


To beseech, 


I besought. 


besought. 


To break. 


J broke. 


broken. 


To read. 


I read. 


read. 


To bring, 


I brought, 


brought. 
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To He, 


Hay, 


lain. 


To low. 


Host, 


lost. 


To shake, 


I shook. 


shaken. 


To strike, 


I struck. 


stricken. 


To write, 


I wrote, 


written. 


To sing. 


I sang, 


sung. 



But we have had verbs enough for to-<iay, 
Willy ; BO put on yoiur hat and take a run in 
the garden." 

THE BIVAL PKIEKD8 



Henry and Edward were two friends, who 
went to the same achooL The gentry who 
lived in the neighbourhood superintended the 
school^ and three prizes were given every 
year. The first was for the boy who had 
been to school most regularly, the second 
for the ablest scholar, and the third for him 
who was the best boy in the school. 

Henry stood no chance of having the first 
prize; for his mother having been ill for 
some months past, he had often been obliged 
to stay at home to assist her, and to take care 
of the younger children. But he was so at- 
tentive to his poor sick mother, so careful of 
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his brothers and sisters^ and so kind atxd 
good-tempered, that every one wished and 
expected him to gain the third prize. 

Edward was a clever boy ; he had a re- 
markably good memory, aiid he understood 
and took pleasure in what he learnt. He 
wished his friend to gain the third prize, 
because he loved him dearly; and he felt 
pretty certain of having the second himself. 
He was ambitious of being thought the 
cleverest boy in the school; and then he 
knew that it was more easy to out-do Henry 
in learning than in goodness. 

At length the day of examination arrived. 
The children were aU neatly dressed in their 
Sunday clothes^ and accompanied by their 
parents to the school Henry had lost his 
father, and was sadly grieved that his mother 
was too unwell to go with him. But sh^ 
kissed him at parting, and sidd, ^^ Come back, 
my child, with the prize yoia deserve, and 
that will do me more good than all the doctor's 
physic." These words jdeased Henxy, and 
made him wish more than ever to gain the 
^rize of goodness. When the children were 
assembled in the school-room, they saw the 
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three prizes placed in full view. The first 
was a Bible^ neatly bound ; the second^ a box 
of small carpenter's tools; and the third, a 
writing-desk, fitted up with pens and paper. 
The gentlemen examined the school books, 
and found that John Hawkius had attended 
the greatest number of times : the first prize 
was therefore given to him, accompanied by 
B, few words of praise, and he returned to his 
place much pleased. 

The second prize was to be gained by a 
trial of skill. A subject was given for a 
theme, on which the scholars were to write. 
Half an hour was allowed them for the task, 
during which time no intercourse was per- 
mitted between the children, and they were 
to keep perfect silence. Henry and Edward 
sat beside each other on the same form, in 
anxious expectation. The subject given was 
the discovery of America. The boys all took 
up their pens, and began thinking what they 
should write. Henry wrote all he could re- 
collect of Columbus's voyage across unknown 
seas ; the danger he ran of being forced by 
his crew to return; of the delight he felt 
when he first discovered land, and the man- 
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ner in wMch he 'woa receiyed by the savages 
of the new country. 

He had got so £aix> when he heard his 
friend say in a low whiBper, ** What shall I 
do ? I can't recollect the man's nune ; oh, 
Henry, help me 1" 

Henry was astonished; he had expected 
Edward to write by far the best account of 
America ; but poor Edward could do Bothing 
while his mind was bewildered by trying to 
recollect the name. Henry wrote on a small 
slip of paper " Christopher Columbus" and 
pushed it under the long desk, on which they 
were writing, to his companion, who eagerly 
seized it, begai> writing with great earnest- 
ness, and went on so fast, that at the end of 
the half hour, not only was his theme ready, 
but it was decidedly the best, and the prize 
was giyen to him. All the children admired 
the box of tools, but without envy. No 
one was more sincerely pleased than Henry, 
though he himself would have won the prize 
if he had not helped Edwaxd. Edward's 
colour rose with delight and exultation $ but 
when he looked at Henry, and thought what 
he had done to help him, his eyes sparkled 
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with gratitude ; and he now more than ever 
hoped that the htat remaining prize would be 
given to Henry, 

The moral conduct, of the several childreii 
was then inquired into; Henry was declared 
to be the best boy of the school, and was 
called up to receive the prize ; but before he 
could reach the spot, Mr. Moreley (one of 
the superintendents) arose, and motioning 
with his hand that it should be replaced upon 
the table, said, ^^ I r^et to have any thing 
to say against so good a boy as Henry ; but . 
it is my duty to r^K>ri what I observed this 
xiK>ming: a wrlttea paper passed between 
Edwaard and Henry whilst they were wnting 
the theme* Th^ are both to blame for 
breaking our rules ; it was, bowev^,^ so kind 
of Edward to wmst Henry, that we must 
excuse his fault. But," continued he with a 
graver look, *' unless Henry can dear himself,^ 
he cannot deserve the prize for good conduct." 

Mr. Moreley, knowing that Edward was 
a better scholar than Henry, had supposed 
that the paper he had seen passed between 
thdm came from Edward, instead of having 
boon given to him. 
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During Mr. Moreley's speech, Edward's 
colour came and went ; he breathed hard, 
and at length burst into tears. Henry, ou 
the contrary, heard the accusation with com- 
posure, and determined not to disclose the 
truth which would deprive Edward of his 
prize. He therefore looked down, but made 
no answer. 

Henry had some hope, it is true, that 
Edward would come forward and reveal the 
truth ; but though Edward dearly loved his 
friend, he had not courage to do so, as he 
would thus confess his own fault ; he there-^ 
fore grieved for him, but without speaking. 
Foolish boy I he little thought how much hia 
character would have risen, if he had at once 
done justice to Henry; and how utterly 
despised he would be i£ the truth should be 
discovered in any other manner. Henry's 
silence was considered as an admission of his 
guilt, and the prize of good conduct was 
given to another boy. 

Edward could contain his feelings no 
longer : he went up to Henry, and would 
have put the box of tools into his . hand, 
saying, « It is yours, Henry." But Hemy 
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would not take it. Mr. Moreley thought 
that Edward carried his grief for the dis- 
appointment of his friend too far, and said to 
him, "Henry's faidt is not great, and I 
regret that, occurring at this moment, it 
should deprive him of this prize; how much 
more bitter his feelings woidd have been, if 
by the assistance you gave him you had been 
deprived of the other I " These words; in- 
stead of consoling Edward, only increased 
his grief; for it was he who felt the bitter 
remorse of which Mr. Moreley spoke. Over- 
come with shame and vexation, he hung 
down his head, but said nothing. Henry 
whispered to him, ^^ Speak out, Edward, 
and it will be all over. I say so as much for 
your sake as for my own." " I cannot," 
replied Edward;. "I dare not face such 
shame; but do you speak for me;" and then, 
dreading to hear what Henry would say, he 
ran out of the school-room. 

Poor Henry knew not what to do. If 
Edward had himself confessed the truth, it 
would have atoned for his conduct ; but the 
disclosure made by Henry woidd be far fromi 
producing the same effect ; besides, it might 
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appear as if he were taking advantage of 
Edward's absence, to dear himself at the 
expense of his friend. He determined, there- 
fore, to say nothing; and, distressed hj the 
look of wonder and disappointment fixed on 
him by all present, he begged leave to go 
home. 

His tears, which he had hillierto restrained, 
fell in abundance when he beheld his mother's 
pale countenance, and knew that be brought 
back nothing to cheer her. But no sooner 
had he told all that had passed, than his mo- 
ther's smxious look was changed into a happj 
smile. She kissed Henry, and said that he 
donbly deserved the pri^e, and that was better 
than bringing it home. ** Besides," added 
she, ^ I am sure that when Edward knows 
that yon have not spoken for him, he will 
speak out for himself." " Oh ! but you will 
keep my secret, dear mother?" said Henry. 
*' Yes," replied his mother," •^ whatever you 
confide to me I never disclose." Heotry's 
mother was right in her conjecture ; as they 
w^e sitting in the porch of the farm-house 
in the evening they saw Edward and his 
father approach. Edward had persuaded his 
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father not to go till it w^is nearly dark^ that 
his diame might be less ol)served ; and even 
tiien he dxmk behiad hica as they drew near 
the honse. ^^ £dw«rd is come," said his 
&ther, " to ask Henry's forgiveness, and to 
kam what passed at the school when his fitult 
was known.*' " His fault is not known," 
said Henry ; ** I could not betray him." 
Edward felt all Henry's kindness, but he 
dreaded the thoughts of haying to make the 
disclosure himself. His father insisted on 
its being done publicly. *^ All those," said 
he, '^who saw his &lse glory must see his 
shame ; it is the only way he can atone for 
his conduct." The next day at the meeting 
of the Sunday-school before church, Edward 
confessed every lliing that had passed. Henry 
looked so bashful, that you might almost have 
supposed it was he who had done wrong; 
while Edward gained courage as he saw the 
pleasure that Henry's vindication gave to 
every one. Btit if the one jEriend rose higher 
than ever in the good opinion of all, the other 
regained their confidence by the frankness of 
his confession; and, instead of feeling the 
shame and confujsion which he escpected, he 
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found Ms mind relieved from a heavy weight. 
The little boy who had received the prize of 
good conduct now €ame up and put it into 
Henry's hand^ but Henry would not take it, 
and Mr. Moreley desired the child to keep 
it, saying, " Henry has gained the affection 
and approbation of every one ; he wants no 
other reward." ** Oh, but he must have the 
box of tools," said Edward, with earnestness, 
'^ indeed, indeed, he must," and he forced the 
box upon him. Henry looked distressed; 
but Mr. Moreley said, " You cannot refuse 
to take what you so well deserve." 



CONTINUATION OF VERBS. 

Lesson XVII. — Auxiliary Verbs, 

<^ There are several little verbs which are 
called auxiliary verbs, or helping verbs, be- 
cause they assist us in the conjugation of 
other verbs," 
. /^ Do you inean the little verbs may. 
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mighty ehould^ would^ could^ which are so 
much used in the subjunctive mode?'' said 
WUly ? 

"Yes," replied his master ; "and also the 
verbs shall and vnll^ which you know are 
used in the future tense ; and Ut^ which is 
the sign of the imperative mode; in short, 
whenever a verb helps you to conjugate 
another verb it is called an auxiliary verb^ 
because auxiliary means to help." 

" And pray> sir, what are the other verbs 
called?" 

*' They are distinguished by the name of 
principal verba." 

" They well deserve that title," said Willy: 
"for they are of much more consequence 
than the little bits of helping verbs." 

" There are, however," replied his master, 
" two auxiliary verbs of very great import^ 
ance ; to have and to he. They are both so 
irregular, that it is necessary you should learn 
the conjugation of each of them by heart. 
Let us begin with the verb to have." 
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Inpinitivx Mode. 

To have. 

Ikdicatiyx Modb. 

Present Time. 

Singular, PluraL 

1st Person. I have. • We have. 

2d Person. Thou hast. You have. 
3d Person. He, she, or it, has, 

or hath. They havci 
Past Time. 

1st Person. I had. ' We had. 

2d Person. Thou hadst. You had. 

Sd Person. He, she, or it, had. They had. 

Future Time. 

Ist Person. I shall, or will, have. We shall, or will, have. 

2d Person. Thoushalt, or wilt, have. You shall, or will, have. 

3d Person. He, she, or it, shall, or f They shall, or will, 

willy have. \ have. 

SuvuvcTivz Mode. 
If I have ; or may, might, would, could, or should, have. 
If thou have ; or mayest, ..... have. 
If he, she, or it, have, or may, .... have. 
If we have, or may, . . • . . have. 

If you have, or may, - - - - " have. 

If they have, or may, ..... baveu 

iBirERATiVE Mode. 

Let jne have. Let us have. 

Have thou« . . Have you. 

Let him, her, or it, have. Let them have. 

Particifles. 
Active. Having. 
Passive. Had. 
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''But what does to have mean, all by 
itself, as it is in the oonjagation? I can 
understand what to have spoken, or to have 
slept, or to have a cold, means ; but to have, 
all alone, seems nonsense." 

" To have, all alone, as you call it, Willy, 
that is to say, when it is not followed by 
another yerb, cannot be an auxiliary yerb." 

"No, to be sure," said Willy, laughing; 
'' it cannot help to conjugate another yerb, if 
there is no other to conjugate." 

•* Therefore, when the yerb to have is con- 
jugated by itself, it becomes a principal yerb, 
and means possession, that is to say, that you 
haye something." 

''Then you should say what it is you 
have^ said Willy, "else have is nonsense — 
at least," added he, coloiuring at his own pre- 
sumption, " I cannot understand it." 

" WeU, then, we must think of something 
you possess ; your writing di»k, for instance: 
and you may say I haye a writing desk." 

"Yes," cried Willy, "it means some- 
thing that belongs to me ; something that is 
mine." 

"True, but you may also possess some- 
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thing that does not belong to you, and ia not 
yours* If a thief steal a purse of money^ 
he is possessed of it, though it certainly does 
not belong to him." 

"And when Sophy left me her oanarjr 
bird to take care of, when she went to her 
aunt's, I had possession of. it, though it 
did not belong to me 5 for you know she did 
not give it to me, she only lent it. I un- 
derstand it very weD," continued he ; '• to 
have means when you have something, who* 
ther it belongs to you or not : asj ^ I have 
Sophy's canary bird, you have a coat, he baa 
2k horse/ " 

"Yes,** said his master, '^the nouns ca- 
nary bird* coat) and horse, are the things 
possessed. 

" So you Bee that when to have is a prin- 
cipal verb, p. noun follows to tell you what is 
the thing possessed. But when to have is 
used as a helping veprb, instead of being fol- 
lowed by a noun, it is followed by another 
verb, which it helps to conjugate. Let us find 
some examples. I have a book which amuses 
me, and I have read it all througL" 

" I have a book," soid Willy, " means that 
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you possess the book, and have is there a 
principal verb, meaning possession — but to 
have read it, is quite a different thing ; for 
here have^ instead of being a principal verb, 
and possessing any thing, becomes a mere 
help to the verb * to read.' " 

** So you see, Willy, that in the one caae 
something is possessed, and in the other 
something is done." 

'* Oh yes, we possess the noun, and we do 
the verb ; that will be a good way to find 
out whether have is a principal or an auxiliary 
verb. When something is possessed it is a 
principal verb, when something is done it is 
an auxiliary verb. But, sir, I have just 
thought of. a sentence which puzzles n[ie^ 
Suppose that I say, I have bought a knife j 
AoQ^have belong to the verb bought, or to 
the noun knife ? " 

" To the verb bought," said his master, 
^* which' immediately follows it. If you said 
I have a knife, then the verb to have would 
become a principal verb^ and knife the thing 
possessed." 
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Lesson XVIII. 

At their next lesson Mr. Thompson asked 
Willy, whether he could tell him what part 
of a principal verb was used when it is con- 
jugated with an auxiliary verb. 

«' No, indeed, I do not know," replied 
Willy.- 

** It is the participles^ rejoined his master ; 
*' and when you say, to have spoken, to have 
slept, to have danced, you mention the par- 
ticiples of those verbs, without thinking of 

it. 

** I win now write down,* said his master, 
*^ the present tense of the verb ta have 
spoketu** 

I have spoken, We have spoken. 

Thou hast spoken. You have spoken. 

He has spoken. They have spoken. 
It is unnecessary for me to go on any far- 
ther, for you have only to add the passive 
participle to the verb to have^ throughout 
the conjugation." 

^^But does the participle spoken never 
change ? " 
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" No, my dear. The helping verb renders 
all change in the principal verb unneoessary. 
The auxiliary verb marks all the changes of 
time, as I have spoken, I had spoken, I shaU 
have spoken. So the principal verb sits at 
his ease, without change of place or posture, 
and is waited upon by the helping verb. 
Grammarians, by means of the verb to have, 
contrive to make out several tenses in the 
conjugation of the principal verb," 

*' How can they make out more than three 
tenses ? " inquired Willy ; " it seems to me 
impossible, for you know the present tense, 
that is, nowy stands in the middle, and all 
that goes before now is past time, and all that 
comes after iww is future time. Yesterday, 
and last week, and laat year, are past time ; 
and to*morrow, and next week, and next 
yeaar, are future time. How very long the 
past and the future timd are I " 

'' Can yon tell how long, Willy ? " 

^* Oh no ; for I do not know either when 
they begin or end. The post tbne begins, I 
suppose, from the beginning of the world.'* 

" At least," said his master, *^ we know 
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nothing of the time that was before the world 
was made." 

" Well, I think that is quite long enough," 
returned Willy ; " and then the future time, 
will that be to the end of the world?" 

'* Longer still," replied his master, ** for 
the future time will be for ever." 

" So, then," said Willy, « all the time 
that is to come is future time. Oh, what 
length of time I " 

"It is of all lengths," observed Mr. 
Thompson: "if you say I shall go in a 
moment, the future time is not very long," 

" No, indeed," replied Willy, laughing, 
'* a moment is short enough." 

^^ But how odd it is, that whilst the past 
and the future time are so long, the present 
time should be so short > — only just now this 
instant; and then," continued he after a 
pause, " it is gone 1 " 

" And whither is it gone, Willy ? " 

"Oh, I am sure, sir, that is more than 
I can tell ; I only know that it is gone by 
and past." 

" Then," said his master, " if it is past, is 
it not become past time f " 
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" Ah I so it is, to be sure," said Willy, 
smiling at the discovery, and pleased to find 
that the present time, which appeared to him 
00 short, was not lost, though it was gone. 

'*And is there no present time now, 
Willy?" 

** Oh yes ; now is always the present time, 
while one is saying or doing any thing." ' 

** Then if there is always a present time," 
said Mr. Thompson, ^* I should think the 
present time as long as either the past or the 
future." 

" Indeed I so it is. I did not think of 
that ; for though the present time goes away 
in an instant, another follows the next 
instant, and so it always lasts : it is made up 
of instants following each other." 

** You know that every instant of the past 
time must' have been present time, before it 
passed by and became past time ? Breakfast 
time is now past and gone, but it was pre- 
sent time this morning, while we were eating 
our breakfast." 

" Yes," said Willy ; *^ and last night was 
present time when it was dark, and I was 
asleep, but it is past time now that daylight 
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is come again. Then every instant of the 
time to come, that is, the future time, \?ill 
become present time some day or other ; and 
then when it has passed the moment of being 
present time, it will become past time. I 
think," added he, laughing, " time goes back- 
wards, like a crab." 

" It is true," said Mr. Thompson, ** we 
look forward to the future time, and when 
it comed up to us, and passes the moment 
nawy we look back upon it as the past time. 

"Well, Willy, when we began this dis- 
cussion on time, I was telling you that gram- 
marians divide the past and the future into 
several parts, by the help of the verb to 

'^ And I said, sir, that I could not under- 
stand how that could be done; for when 
once the time has passed, it can be no oth^ 
than past time." 

"Certamly; but it may be past a little 
while or a long while, or some one may have 
come and interrupted you whilst you were 
doing the verb, and prevented your com- 
pleting it. For example, you may say, 1 
torote, or was writingy to my broAer, but 
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Sophy came to play with me, and prevented 
my finishing the letter. / wrotcy or was 
writing^ is certainly past time ; but as it is 
possible the action may not have been com- 
pleted, it is called the imperfect tense. But 
if you say, / have written to my brother, the 
sense of the phrase shows that the action has 
been completed : this is therefore called the 
perfect tenseJ*^ 

« Yes," said Willy, " I understand the 
difference of these two past times very welL" 

" But that is not all," continued his mas- 
ter ; ** suppose you were to say, I had written 
to my brother before I received his letter, 
what past tense would you call that, Willy ? " 

" Indeed, sir, I cannot tell ; for it seems 
more perfect than the perfect tense, as it 
shows that the letter had been written and 
finished before the other letter arrived." 

** It therefore in some measure points out 
the period of past time,^' replied his master, 
** and being, as you say, more perfect than 
the perfect tense, it is called the pluperfect 
tense." 

"The fut^re tense may be divided into 
parts in the same manner. I shall write, 
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means that I intend to write some time or 
other, without naming the period ; but if I 
BAj, I shall have written before you set out, 
it means that I shall write sooner than 
another event takes place — that is, your 
setting out. I will write out a verb, with 
all these tenses complete, in order that you 
may learn them by heart" 

Infinitivx Mods. 

To Talk. 

Imdicativx Modi. 

Present TViwe. 

Sii^idar, 
lit Person. I talk. 
2d Person. Thou talkest 
Sd Person. He, she, or it talks, 

or talketh. 

Imperfect Ten§e, 
1st Person. I talked; or was 

talking. 
2d Person. Thou talkedst, && 
Sd Person. He, she, or it talked, &e. 

Infect Tense. 
Ist Person. I have talked. 
2d Person. Thou hast, &e. 
Sd Person. He has, &c. 

Pluperfed Tense, 
Ist Person. T had written. 
9d Person. Hiou hadst written. 
Sd Person. He had written. 



FlwraL- 
We talk. 
You talk. 
They talk. 

We talked; or were 

talking. 
You talked, &c. 
They talked, &c. 

We have talked. 
You have talked. 
They had talked. 

We had written. 
You had written. 
They had written. 
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1st Person. I shall, or will, Ulk. We shall, or will, talk. 

2d Person. Thou shalt, or wilt, talk. Ton shall, or will, talk. 

Sd Person. He, she, or it shall, or They shall, or will, 

will, talk. talk. 

Second Fvhtn Tense, 
1st Person. I shall haye written. We shall, &c. 

2d Person. Thou shalt haye written. Tou shall, &c. 

Sd Person. He shall have written. They shall, &c. 

SUBJUKCTIVS MODK. 

If I talk, or may, might, would, could, or should, talk. 
If thou talk, or mayest, .... talk. 
If he, she, or it, talk, or may, ... talk. 

If we talk, or may, .... talk. 

If you talk, or may, .... talk. 

Ifthey talkfor may, - . - .talk. 

iKRaATiTx Mods. 
Let me talk. Let us talk. 

Talk thou. Talk you. 

Let him, her, or it talk. Let them talk. 

PAaTXCIPUS. 

Active, Talking. 

Paseive, Talked. 

CONXmUATION OF VERBS. 

Lesson XIX 

Hie Verb To Be. 

" We will begin -to-day," said Mr. Thomp- 
son, ^* with the conjugation of the verb to be/* 
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iMriNITHTB MODK. 

To be. 

Indicative Modk. 
Present Time, 
Sinffvlar. TiuraL 

Ist Person. I am. We are 

2d Person. Thou art. You are. 

Sd Person. He, she, or it, is. They are. 

Pott Time, 

1 St Person. • I waa. We were. 

2d Person. Thou wast You were. 

Sd Person. He, she, or it, was. They were. 

Future Time, 

1st Person. I shall, or -will, be. We shall, or will, be. 

2d Person. Thou8halt»orwiltfbe. You shall, or wiH, be. 
Sd Person. He, she, or it shall, or 

will, be. They shall, or will, be. 

SUBJUNCTIYS MODK. 

Preeent lYme. ^ 

If I be ; or may, might, would, could, or should, be. 

Ifthou beest ; or mayest - , • - be. 

If he, she, or it, be ; or may - - - be. 

If we be ; or tobj, - - - . - be. 

If you be ; or may, - • - - be. 

If they be ; or may, « • - - • be. ' 

Past 7Vff»«. 
If I were. 
' If thou wert. 
If hei, elie, or it, wereu 
If we Wjere. . • 

If yoil were. 
If they were. 
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ImpkIlativc Mods. 
Let me be. Let us be. 

Be thou. Be you. . 

Let him, her, or it, be. Let them be. 

Pakticiplis. 
Present. Being. 

Past, Been. 

"What a strange verb this is I" cried 
Willy, *' Who' would ever guess that I am, 
thou art, he is, we are, you are, they are, was 
the present tense of the verb to be? If it 
were conjugated I be, thou beest, he bees, 
as it ought to be, there would be some sense 
in it." 

"But the sound I *' exclaimed Mr, Thomp- 
son, putting his hand to his 6ars. ^^ I cannot 
bear the buzzing of your bees, Willy." 

** Oh, sir, you need not be frightened," re- 
turned Willy, carrying on the joke, **my 
bees will not sting you." 

" Then the past tense," continued he, " I 
was, thou wast, he was, is as imlike the verb 
to be, as possible." 

" It is very true, my dear ; nothing can be 
more irregular than this verb ; it is difficult 
to discover that you are conjugating the verb 
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to be, till you come to the future tense, which 
is regular — I shall be, thou shalt be,'* &c. 

" Then, sir, there is a past tense in the 
subjunctive mode — if I were, if thou wert, 
if he were — quite unlike the verb to be 
again I" 

" But the imperative mode," said his mas- 
ter, ^* which finishes the conjugation, is re- 
gular. If you get the verb perfectly by heart, 
you will no longer be perplexed with its ir- 
regularities." 

"Well, this tiresome little verb to be," 
said Willy, "is the most difficult of all to 
understand. It is called a helping verb, but 
I think it only helps to puzzle one, for I 
really do not know what it means." 

To be, like to have, may be conjugated 
by itself, a^ I have just repeated it to you, 
and is then a principal verb. To be means 
to exist." 

** But what is it to exist ? " inquired Willy ; 
"is it to be alive?" 

" People use the word in different signifi-* 
cations," said Mr. Thompson ; ^^ but it is 
enough for us to kn6# that whatever is ex- 
ists, whether it be alive or not. That rock 
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lying yonder, Willy, exists as well as you 
or I, though in a very different state of ex- 
istence, certainly." 

** Yes, indeed," cried Willy, " I should not 
like to exist like that great stone at all ; not 
to be able to feel, nor to move, nor even to 
be moved," added he, " it is so large." 

** It is true," Willy, that even in this world 
your existence has every advantage over that 
of the stone, except that it will probably last 
longer than you will in your present state ; 
that rock has been there as long as I can 
remember, and may remain there not only 
during your life, but for many years after." 

Willy seemed rather surprised at the stone 
having any advantage over him, and ex- 
claimed, " Well, but after all, there is no 
pleasure in existing in that manner, without 
feeling." 

"That I grant," said his master; "but 
let us return to the verb to be. If you 
add a noun to it, to point out the particular 
state of existence, it will be easier to under- 
stand. / am by itself is rather puzzling at 
your age, I must confess : but if you add the 
noun child, and say, I am a child, the mean- 
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ing is qmte clear. Thus you may say, ehe 
is a wornan^ he is a man^ they are soldiers, 
we are musicians." 

** Oh yes," said Wifly, " the verb to be is 
easy enough to understand when a noun is 
added to it; and so is the verb to have. 
Don't you remember^ sir, how easy it 
was when we added a noun to it, as, I have 
a horse, he has a coat ? But when you say, 
I am a child, or you are a man, that does 
not mean to possess something, as the verb to 
have does when you add a noun to it" 

** No, certainly," replied his master, " else 
the two verbs would have the same meaning, 
and one of them would be useless. The 
verb to have, when used as a principal verb, 
means possession ; and the verb to be, used as 
a principal verb, means existence. Now, if 
you add a noun to the verb to have, it shows 
what it is you possess ; and if you add a noun 
to the verb to be, it points out how or in 
what state you exist." 

*^ That is to say, what you are," cried "Willy, 
'^ whether a man, or a woman, or that stone 
there that we have been talking about ; only," 
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Added he, '^ it cannot speak and say^ ^ I am 
a stone.' " 

** No, but you may speak of it in the third 
person, Willy, and say, * That is a stone.' 
An adjective also frequently points out the 
state of existence : as, he is happy, they are 
wise, we are good." 

" When the verb to be is conjugated as an 
^auxiliary verb," said Willy, "I suppose the 
passive participle of the principal verb is 
added to it, as it is with the verb to have — 
Oh no, it cannot be so," said he, interrupting 
himself: ^^ you cannot, say I am danced, I 
was danced." 

** You cannot say so, it is true, Willy ; be- 
cause you are rather too big to be danced 
in your nurse's arms ; but your little sister 
is danced ; and if she could conjugate a verb, 
she might say to other children of her own 
age, I am danced, you aiie danced, she is 
danced, we are danced, and so on." 

After Willy had laughed at the idea ot 
his little sister conjugating a verb in her 
nurse's arms, his master continued: — " And 
which participle would you use for yourself, 
Willy, who can dance all alone?" 
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'^ Oh, I have found it out, sir I it is the 
active participle dancing — I am dancings 
thou art dancing, he is dancing." 

'* Well," said his master, ** you may finish 
your lesson in dancing, for I think you have 
had enough of grammar for to-day." 

Lesson XX. 

'* Did you observe, Willy," said Mr. Thomp^ 
son, ^^ in consequence of the discovery you 
made at the last lesson, that you may use 
both the active and passive participles with 
the verb to be, while you can only use the 
passive with the verb to have?" 

" Then," said Willy, " the passive par- 
ticiple has two helping verbs to wait upon it, 
whilst the active participle has only one ; that 
is not fur. 

'^ The active partidple is such a busy 
body," replied his master, " that it requires 
less assistance. Now, Willy, find out some 
examples of the verb to be conjugated with 
the active participle of the principal verb." 

'^ I am writing, you are talking^ they are 
fighting," said Willy. 
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** That will do," replied Mr. Thompson ;, 
** now for some examples with the passive 
participle." 

Willy reflected a little, and then said, — 
** I am forgotten, you are forgiven, it is 
broken." 

" Very well, Willy ; but these participles 
all belong to an irregular verb. Give me an 
example with a passive participle of a regular 
verb, which, you know, always ends in «£?." 

Willy considered for some little time be- 
fore he could think of one; then several 
were at once recalled to his memory, and he 
repeated in quick succession, ^^ I am pleased, 
you are caressed, she is scolded, they are 
admired. But these are all passive verbs: 
I remember that you explained them to me 
before." 

** You are quite right, my dear : when I 
taught you the meaning of a passive verb, I 
said, that instead of doing any thing your- 
self, something was done to you. This, it 
is true, was an explanation suited to your 
capacity when first you began grammar ; but 
now that you have made some little progress 
in it, I may tell you that a passive verb 
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consists of a passive participle anyugated wiUi 
the auxiliary verb to he : this verb to be^ you 
know, indicates a state of existence^ and 
forms an essential part of a passive verb. 
An active verb may be conjugated without 
any auxiliary ; or it may be conjugate with 
the auxiliary verb to fiave^ as, I have loved ; 
but the passive verb cannot be conjugated 
without the verb to be. You see, therefore, 
Willy, of what importance this little verb is, 
which you thought so insignificant. 

*^ The passive participle iccn," continued 
his master, '^may be us^ as a principal 
verb, and then it is conjugated with the 
auxiliary to have; as, I have been, thou hast 
been, &c." 

" There is one thing which puzzles me, 
sir," said Willy. " When I knock at the 
school-room door, and you ask who is there 7 
diould I answer it is me, or it is I f^ 

" Do you recoUect," replied Mr. Thompson, 
that I is the nominative case, and me the 
objective?" 

** Oh yes!" answered Willy; *^and I re- 
member too that the nominative .ease comes 
before the verb, and the objective case after. 
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SO I ought to say it is me, and indeed that 
sounds more easy and natural." 

But Tinfortunately," said Mr. Thompson^ 

it is not the most grammatical^ for the 
auxiliary verb to be requires the nominative 
case after it as well as before it; therefore 
you should say, It is /.'* 

** Well, that is very strange ! " cried Willy ; 
*• but this little verb is so. odd and so irre- 
gular in every part!" 

" You may recollect," continued Mr. 
Thompson, *' that when I explained the cases 
of nouns to you, I observed that there were 
some exceptions to the rule of the nominative 
coming before the verb, and the objective 
after it." This is an instance of it. The 
verb to be requires the same case both before 
and after it, whether it is nominative or ob- 
jective ; that the nominative comes before the 
verb and the objective after it ; and this is 
an instance of it, the verb to be requiring the 
same case bgth before and after it, whether 
it be nominative or objective. Thus you say. 
It was he who spoke, it and he being both 
nominative ; and in the other case they took 
her to be me, her and me being both ob- 
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jeotive. We may now, I think, take leave 
of the verba ; but before 70a go, let me ask 
you whether you recollect the different sorts 
of verbs which I taught you in our first 
conversation upon them? What is a verb 
active?" 

" It is a verb," answered Willy, *^ in which 
not only an action is performed, but that 
action must be done to some object; as, I 
stroke the cat, I eat an apple." 

" And a passive verb ? " 

" It is one in which the nominative is 
acted upon, whilst itself remains passive ; as, 
I am beaten." 

^' Recollect also," said his master, " that 
both these verbs are called transitive, because 
the action passes over, whether it be from 
the agent to the object, or from the object to 
the agent. 

** Now, tell me, what is a verb neuter?" 

" It is one in wHch the action does not 
pass over to any object; and is, therefore, 
called intransitive, as, I sleep, I walk." 
And what is a principal verb?" 
It is one that may be conjugated without 
the help of an auxiliary verb." 
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" You are not correct there," said his 
master. '^ You would define a priiK^ipal verb 
more accurately, i£ you said that it is one 
which cannot be conjugated without the help 
of the auxiliary verbs to. Jiave, or to be. All 
princ^)al verbs require the assistance of an 
auxiliary verb in their conjugation: let^ in 
the imperative mode ; shall and willy in the 
future tense ; and the words used in the sub^ 
junctive mode to express uncertainty ; such 
as, may, should, could, are all,, strange as it 
may seem, auxiliary verbs. 

" Now what is an auxiliary verb?" 
" Any verb which assists in the conjugation 
of a principal verb." 

** Lastly, what are participles?" 
** They are two words belonging to a 
verb, and are called participles, because they 
partake, of the adjective and of the verb. 
When used as a verb, they must be conju-. 
gated with the auxiliary verb to have, or to 
be:' 

" I am very glad to find that you remem- 
ber what you have learnt, so well : I have nq 
further remarks to make on the other parts 
of speech ; so, I believe, Willy, that we may 
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now conclude our lessons of English grain* 
mar, and I hope they will render the Latin 
grammar more easy to- you ; for though the 
grammars of these two languages diiBfer in a 
great many respects^ the parts of speech are 
in all languages the same, so that a familiar 
acquaintance with the grammar of one Ian* 
guage must prove a familiar introduction to 
that of any other." 

" But, sir," said Willy, ** I am sure you 
will not finish without a story." 

" No," replied his master ; " I have pre-, 
pared one for the conclusion, which I think 
will make you laugh." 

Willy's curiosity was much excited; but 
he was obliged to wait till the next day, when 
his master told him the following story : — 

SHEEP STEALING- 

" A POOR labouring man was taken up for 
stealing sheep. He was carried before a 
justice, who inquired his name, and what he 
had to say in his defence. 'My name is 
Noun,' replied he; *I am a hard-working 
man, and never stole a sheep or any thing 
else in my life.' But as the people who 
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brought him declared that they had seen 
him secretly carrying away a sheep, the ma» 
gistrate comtnitted him to prison, and he was 
locked up in a cell, with nothing to eat but 
A loaf of bread, and nothing to drink but a 
jug of water. 

" While he was sitting there lamenting his 
hard fate, he heard the gaoler, with his large 
jingling bunch of keys, unlock the door, and 
who should come in but his old and dear 
friend. Pronoun* They embraced affection- 
ately, and Pronoun told him that he could 
by no means think of letting him remain in 
that dark, dismal place. ^ I should be most 
heartily glad to be out of it,' replied Noun ; 
* but it is impossible, for I am kept locked up.' 
^ I am come on purpose to take your place,' 
said his friend; 'you must go home to your 
wife and children, and let me remain here 
in your stead.' Noun was very grateftd for 
Pronoun's kind intention. 'It is not the 
first time, my dear friend,' said he, ' that you 
have taken my place in times of need, but I 
can by no means consent to your being shut 
up here.' " 

Willy, who now first suspected that the 
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personages of the tale represented the parts 
of speech, wajs very much diverted. ** Oh, 
that is excellent," cried he. *^ Pronoun 
wants to take the place of Noun, as it does 
in .the grammar; pray go on, sir," added he, 
impatient to hear how the different parts of 
speech would figure m the story. 

" Besides," continued his master, ** Noun 
said that the gaoler would never allow of the 
exchange. ' As for that,' replied Pronoun, 
* we are so much alike that we have fre- 
quently been taken for each other. The old 
purblind gaoler would never be able to dis- 
tinguish you from ine ; nay, I dare say, that 
if I was to stand the trial in your place, the 
judge would not either.' " 

" Yes," said Willy ; " a noun and a pro- 
noun are so very much alike." 

" * And then suppose that you were to be 
transported instead of me ; ' continued Noun. 
^ I am to undergo an examination to-morrow 
morning ; and though I am innocenl^ if the 
people who arrested me swear against me, 1 
may be condemned.' " 

" * Well, even if it should be so,' replied 
Pronoun, ' it is better that I should be sent 
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across the seas than you; I have neither 
wife nor children to grieve for me.' The 
mention of his wife and children brought 
tears into the eyes of Noun. * Ah I my pooi* 
wife; said he with a sigh, * when she hears 
this news, her exclamations will never cease. 
Mine is a very hard case ! Well, I will accept 
your kind offer to replace me for an hour or 
two, in order to run home and embrace her 
and my children.' It was so settled, and 
when the gaoler opened the door to let out 
Pronoun, Noun slipped out in his stead, with- 
out any notice being taken by the gaoler. 
When Noim drew near his cottage, he heard 
sad wailings and lamentations. His wife, ^ 
who was a weak, hysterical woman, had just 
heard of his arrest, and she was wringing her 
hands and exclaiming, ' Ah, woe is me I alas ! 
what will become of us ? Oh, my dear help- 
less children I She was sobbing and crying 
in this manner, when Noun entered the house ; 
her sorrow was then instantly turned into 
transports of joy, and she exclaimed, * Ah ! 
my dearest husband ! Oh, is it really you ? 
Bless me I what happiness I'" 

Willy laughed heartily at all the wife's ex- 
clamations, and cried out, '^ Oh ! I am sure I 
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know her name ; it is Interjection : but go on^ 
'sir^ I am so impatient to hear what follows." 

Mr* Thompson proceeded. *^Nouii em- 
braced her with tenderness^ and stretched 
out his arms to his little chil^en^ who ran 
up to him ; one climbed on the back of his 
chair, and hung upon his neck, another 
Crawled up his knees ; the baby cried f o be 
fondled in his arms ; and one little chubby 
fellow crept under his chair, and sat there 
quite pleased, like a bird in a cage." 

**But what were the children's names?" 
inquired Willy. 

** Oh ! that I leave to your discernment to 
discover. What did they do?" 

" Why one crawled up his father's knees, 
another climbed on the back of his chair — 
oh! now I know," cried he, quite pleased 
at the discoyery. ^* Up, upon, in, under, are 
prepositions; so the little children were all 
prepositions." 

" You have guessed rightly," said Mr. 
Thompson. 

** But they might have been verbs," said 
Willy, ** for they all did something." 

*' That is true, but I intend them for pre- 
positions." He then went on with the story. 
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*^ The neighbours of Nouia no sooner 
heard of his return than' they flocked to his 
house. The first that came were the adject 
tives, who Kved very near ; and after them 
the Adverbs, who were not much farther ofE 
When they heard that Noun was to return 
to prison, and to be more fully examined the 
following day, they all promised tx) be there 
to speak to his character." 

'^ Oh ! I am sure," said Willy, *^that the 
Adjectives will say he was a good sort of a 
man, and the Adverbs speak well of him too." 

" His wife," continued Mr. Thompson, 
" filled a basket with the best provisions her 
cottage contained ; and, before the hour had 
expired, he took a tender leave of her and his 
children, and returned to the prison. When 
he reached it, he asked leave to see his friend. 
The gaoler let him in; and soon after, let 
out Pronoun, without distinguishing the one 
from the other. 

** The next morning. Noun was agaiii 
taken before the justice ; the room was full 
of people ; some who came out of curiosity, 
and others who were his friends, and came to 
give evidence in his favour. The witnesses 
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were now called and examined; the justice 
asked the first what was his name, and or^ 
dered him to tell all that he knew of the.theft. 

** * My name is Verb/ replied the witness ; 
^ I am a farmer, and I was hard at work, 
ploughing, when I saw Noun come slily up, 
behind the hedge, under the shade of which 
several of my sheep were resting. He seized 
hold of one of them, and was making off with 
it, thinking, as the hedge was pretty high, 
that I could not see him ; but it was not thick 
enough to screen him from my sight. Upon 
this I halloed out in my imperative mode, 
"Let go the sheep, you rogue 1" He no 
sooner heard my voice than he dropped the 
sheep and took to his heels. I not only be- 
held this with my own eyes,' continued 
farmer Verb, ' but I have brought with me two 
witnesses who were passing by at the time.' 

" These men, whose names were Adverbs, 
then underwent an examination, in which they 
pointed out the place in which the theft was 
attempted, the manner in which the sheep 
was seized, and the time at which it took 
place. In short, fhey answered every ques- 
tion with clearness and readiness* 
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" Oh ! Bsdd Willy, " these could not be 
the same Adverbs that promised to give 
Noun a good character." 

*^ No," replied his master, ** you know^ 
Willy, that there are many different classes 
of Adverbs. The two witnesses were the 
friends of Verb, the others were the neigh- 
bours of the Adjectives. But to proceed 
with my story ; the magistrate then desired 
Verb to go on ; and he said, — 

" * As I could not leave my team to follow 
the thief, I sent my two boys, good clever 
lads, who were helping me at the plough, 
after him, to try to secure him, or at least to. 
find out who he was.' " 

Willy, who had been amused at the idea 
of farmer Verb speaking in the imperative 
mode, now said, "Oh! the boys were the 
two helping verbs, To Have and To Be." 

^* The two little Verbs were then called in 
to give their evidence. They looked at Noun, 
and declared that he was the man whom 
they had been sent after. The eldest, a 
strong active lad, was then told to give an 
an account of what had passed. He said, 
* When father saw the fellow running away, 

H H 
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he cried out, ^^ Have at him, boys!" We 
set off full speed, and gained so much upon 
him, that I thought it would be an easy 
matter to Jiave him. Indeed I once c^^ught 
hold of the skirt of his coat, and called out 
to Toby, who was some way behind, / have 
him; but he gave a sudden jerk and got 
away, just when I thought / had him sure. 
Well, said I, I shall have him again presently, 
and / should have had him before, if my foot 
had not slipped just as I came up with him. 
However, I would not give up the chaBCb 1 
may have him yet, said I ; and I might have 
had him, if he had not turned into a wood 
and hid himself among the trees. So then I 
sat down and waited for Toby, who had a 
hard matter to keep up with me, and wanted 
a moment's rest : and having taken breath, I 
had a mind to be after him again ; but the 
rogue had made clear off.' " 

Willy could not refrain from laoghing. 
'^I declare," said he, ^^he has gone through 
the whole of the verb to havo, in the first 
person ; participles and all I I wonder whe- 
ther Toby will do as niuch." 

y I think one conjugation is enough," re^ 
plied Mr. Thompson. « Toby, you know, is 
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a more quiet sort of lad ; in his evidence he 
said, that the following morning he met Noun 
going to his work ; he then set up a hue and 
cry of * Stop thief 1' and got him arrested. 

"Poor Noun had nothing to say in his 
defence, but that he was innocent. ' If you 
did not attempt to steal the sheep/ said the 
justice, * where were you at that hour ? ' 

" ' I was at work all that morning in the 
meadow by the river side.' 

** ^ It is from that very meadow the sheep 
was taken,' said fanner Verb ; * so it's likely 
enough you left your work to steal it.' 

** All this testimony went sadly against 
poor Noun, and the justice began to think he 
must be guilty ; when his friends, the Ad- 
jectives, came forward, and declared that he 
was an honesty industrious, religious^ and welU 
meaning man, quite incapable of committing 
a theft" 

** I told you they would give him a good 
character, sir," said Willy : " I am sure the 
justice ought not to condenm him." 
. ** A justice does not condemn a man," re- 
plied his master, *' he only examines into the 
complaint against him ; and if the evidence 
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gives him reason to think the accused guiltjr^ 
he commits him to prison to take his trial at 
the next sessions ; or assizes^ when the judges 
go their circuits or rounds to try prisoners." 
*^ Well, but now go on, pray sir, I am so 
impatient to know the end." 

" The Adverbs," continued his master, 
" were still warmer in the praises of Noun. 
They seemed to think that his neighbours, 
the Adjectives, did not say enough in his 
favour ; for every time one of them spoke of 
his honesty, or industry, they cried out, 
^ Most remarkably honest,' — ^ Uncommonly 
industrious,' — *The very kindest of fathers 
and of husbands.' " 

Oh 1 the dear Adverbs ! " cried Willy ; 
how good they are ! " 

The justice was strangely perplex d at 
such contradictory evidence ; he was quite at 
a loss how to decide, when a noise was heard 
without, and exclamations of ' Bring him in!' 
— * Here's the thief!' — *We have got hold 
of the rogue at last!' The new prisoner, 
hung back, and struggled hard to get away ; 
however he was forced into court; and he 
had no sooner made his appearance, than 
every one was struck with his remarkable 
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likeness to Noun. ^ This man must surely 
be your brother,' said the justice to Noun. 
* No, please your worship,' answered he ; * it 
is true that he is my relative, but only in a 
distant degree.' 

** The justice then inquired the -man's 
name, and he replied, * Pronoun.' " 

*^ He was not the same PronOu^i who so 
kindly offered to remain in prison instead of 
his friend Noun," said Willy, " I am sure." 

** No," replied Mr. Thompson, *^the Pro- 
nouns, you know, are a very numerous 
family, and he was of another branch. 

"The constable who had arrested him 
whispered to the justice that he had long 
known the prisoner, and always considered 
him as a very suspicious character; for that 
he went by different names, according as it 
suited his purpose or situation ; that he some- 
times called himself Belative Pronoun, at 
others Demonstrative Pronoun, and at others 
Conjunction ; * but to my certain knowledge,' 
said the gaoler, ' his name is ThaV " 

" The Adjectives, who also knc^^ the man, 
came forward, and assured the justice that 
he was a good-for-nothing fellow, idle, and 
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profligate, and the Adverbs confirmed and 
strengthened whatever the Adjectives said. 

" Fanner Verb, who had felt so confident 
of the guilt of Noun, now began to think 
himself in the wrong. He owned that he 
believed that he had been deceived by the 
resemblance, and had taken Noun for Pro- 
noun. He asked his sons which of the two 
was the man they had pursued ; they hung 
down their heads, and knew not what to 
Answer. 

^^ The justice then arose ; and after having 
summed up the evidence, ^ I will show you 
the culprit,' said .he, stretching out his arm, 
and pointing to the new prisoner, ^ That is 
the man*' 

'^ Pronoun, struck with astonishment that 
the justice, to whom he was a stranger, should 
Jknow his real name, thought his guilt fully 
discovered. He fell on his knees, confessed 
his crime, and begged for mercy. The jus- 
tice said, that it did not depend on him either 
to condemn or to pardon him ; that he must 

be confined in prison to take his trial at the 
next assizes. 

" The friends of Noun, who was now liber- 
ated, determined to conduct him home in 
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triumph. Accordingly a procession waa ar^^ 
ranged ; two heralds preceded Noun, bearing 
banners ; on one of which was inscribed — * 
• This is a man whom no caJumny could 
injure ; ' and on the other, * This is the man 
who has been so honourably acquitted.' " 

*^ Well, I cannot conceive who the heralds 
can be," said Willy. 

"What is it that goes before a noun^ 

wniy?" 

*^ An article," he replied. " Oh 1 then the 
two heralds were the two article A and Th^i 
and so it was written on their banner." 
^ ^* Pronoun, the personal friend of Noun 
{not his roguish relative), followed ; andth^a 
came the Adjectives and Adverbs walking in 
pairs, and talking in praise of Noun all the 
way they went. Farmer Verb and his sona 
followed at a respectful distance,, being 
ashamed of the error into which they had 
fallen, and a band of music brought up the 
rear. The crowd of people was so great, and 
the streets through which the procession had 
to pass so narrow, that it often came to a 
stop ; and they would have found it difficult 
to proceed, had it not been for the assistance 
of some constables, who had been appointed 
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to close the ranks when they were broken, 
and to separate those who thronged too 
closely together." 

" Those, I think, must be the Conjunctions, 
which serve both to separate the sentence^ 
and to join them together." 

" You are right," said Mr. Thompson. 

"But then, sir, the Conjunctions — I 
mean the constables — > could oiily separate 
the crowd, or join the ranks, when they came 
to a Ettlie stop ; for do you not know that 
the Conjunctions cannot interfere when they 
come to a fall stop ? " 

^'^ They did not come to a full stop, my 
deikr,. till they reached • the house of Noun ; 
when his children, hearing the sound of music, 
catne out to see what it was; they then ran 
back, oveijoyed, to say that it was their father 
coining home with a crowd of people. His 
wife rushed out and fell into her husband's 
arms, uttering exclamations of joy ; the little 
ones clung around; the spectators of this 
liappy scene gave three loud cheers, — and 
thup my tale is ended." 

After having laughed heartily at this story, 
Willy began to regret that the lessons of 
Jgrammar were now finished. 
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(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q. What are the mode$ of a verb ? 

A, They show the different manner of doing a verbu 

Q, How many modes are there ? 

A, Four ; the infinitive, the indicative, the avbfunctive, 
and the imperative, 

Q. What is the infinitive mode ? 

A. It names the verb* but gives you no particulars i it 
defines nothing. 

Q. Give examples. 

A. To write^ to speak, to dance, 

Q. What is the sign of the infinitive mode ? 

A» The word to* 

Q. What is the indicative mode ? 

A. It indicates or points out that the verb is positivdy 
done. 

Q. What is the subjunctive mode? 

A, It has some circumstance or condition subtjoined 
to it 

Q. Give examples. 

A. I should like to skate, if I had my skates. If you 
should dance, I would play to you. 

Q. What are the signs of the subjunctive mode? 

^. The helping verbs may, might, should, would, 
could ; and also a conjunction, if, though, &c. 

Q. What is the diff'erence between the indicative and 
the subjunctive mode? 

A* I'he indicative mode is positive, the subjunctive is 
conditional. In the first, the verb is positively done ; in 
the subjunctive, it will be' done only if some condition 
sybjoined to it is agreed to. 

Q. What is the imperative mode ? 

A, It commands or forbids ; it also begs and entreata. 

Q. Give examples. 

A* Go to school. Let him speak. Forgive me. . 

Q. What are the tenses of a verb ? 

A, They point out the time of doing the verb* 
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Q. How is time divided ? 

A. Into three parts ; the pruent, the patif and the 
future, 

Q, What is the preaeni time ? 

^. It is nowi this present moment. 

Q» Give examples. 

^. I speak ; she writes ; he eats. 

> Q. What is the past time ? 

A, The time which is ^one by. 

Q. Give examples. 

"' A" 1 have spoken ; she has written ; he hat esM. 

Q. What is the future time ? 

A, The time which is to come. 

Q, Give examples. 

A. 1 shidl speak ; he will write ; she will eat. 

Q. What are the signs of the future time ? 

A. The little verbs shaR and wilL 

^ ' Q. How mai^ tenses have yerbs. 

A, Five. 

Q. Can there be more than three tenses, the present, 
I3ie past* and the future ? 

A. The past tense is subdivided into three tensesi called 
the imperfect, the petfectt ai>d the phtperfeit. 

Q, What is the imperfect tense ? 

A. It is when the action has been interrupted, and has 
not been completed. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, I stirred, or was stirring the fire, when John took 
the poker out of my hand. 

Q. What is the perfect tense ? 

A, It points out that the action has been eompleted. 

Q. Give examples. 

A» I faave-adried the fire. * 

Q. What is the pluperfect tense ? 

A, It shows that the action was completed, bcfiire some 

other action was dona. . 

Q. Give examples. < • 

A, 1 had stirred the fire before you came into the room. 

Q. Is the present tense subdivided ? 

A, No ;. it is too sl^ort to be divided^. 
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Q, Is the future tense subdWided ? 

A, Yes, into two parts ; the imperfect and the perfect. ' 

Q. Give examples of the imper^t ? 

A, I shall speak by and bye. 

Q. Give examples of the perfect. 

A. I shall have left before you arrive, 

Q. What is a participle ? 

^ It is a word which partakes of the qualities of two 
parts of speech, the verb and the adjective, 

Q. How many participles are there ? 

A, Two ; the waive or preunt, and the passivt or poMt 
participle. • ' 

Q, Give examples of both. 

A. Active^ walking; passive^ walked. Active^ eating t 
passive, eaien, 

Q. What does the active participle show ? 

A. That the actibn is being done, but is not finished * 
as, UHxlkingf eating, 

Q. What does the passive participle show ? 

A. That the action is past and completed^ as walked, 
eaten, 

Q. What have participles to do with adjectives ? 

A. They are often used as adjectives. 

Q. Give examples. 

A, A thriving child ^ a crowing cock ; a learned man. 

Q. How do you conjugate a verb? 

A, You repeat the verb throughout, with all its persons, 
tenses, modes, and participles. 

Q. What are the auxiliary verbs ? 

A, They are small verbs which help to coi\jugate prin- 
cipal verbs. 

Q. Name some of the auxiliary verbs. 

A, Shall, will, can, do, might, let, would, could, and to 
have, and to be. 

Q, How do the auxiliary verbs help to conjugate the 
principal verbs ? 

A. By adding the participle of a principal verb to the 
auxiliary verb to have, or to do, 

Q, Give examples. 

A, I am writing ; he has written ; they had written. 
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Q. Can a passive yerb be conjugated without the help 
of an auxiliary verb ? 

A. No ; it always requires to be conjugated by the help 
of the verb to be, 

Q. What is there peculiar in the eeues of the verb to be 9 

A. The same ease is required after the noun as that 
which comes before it. 

Q. Then does the nominative come after the noun ? 

A, Yes. ^ 

Q. Give examples. 

A. It is J who spoke ; now / is nominative, and comes 
after t«, which is part of the auxiliary verb to be, 

Q, Can the auxiliary verbs to have and lo 6e be conju- 
gated alone ? 

A, Yes, but they then lose their character of auxiliary, 
and become principal verbs. 

Q, What is the meaning of the verb to have, when eon- 
jugated as a principal verb ? 

A. It means possession. 
' ^. Givevexamplea. 

A, I have a coat ; he had a cow. 

Q. What is the meaning of the verb to he, when ooi^u- 
gated alone ? 

A. It means some state of existence. 

Q. Give examples. 

^. I am a soldier ; it la a tree. 
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